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This  timely  review  of  the  objectives  of  the  country's  many  real  estate 
educational  programs  describes  typical  university  courses  and  evalu¬ 
ates  college  and  university  real  estate  educational  programs  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  other  educational  programs  in  real  estate  and  to  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  ift  the  field. 


REAL  ESTATE  EDUCATION  AT  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 
bjy  Paul  F.  Wendt 


Growth  in  real  estate  education  in  the 
United  vStates  has  been  exceedingly  rapid 
over  the  past  decade.  A  survey  of  real  estate 
education  at  the  collegiate  level  by  the  au¬ 
thor  shortly  following  World  War  II  re¬ 
vealed  that  few  colleges  and  universities 
offered  curricula  in  the  field  of  real  estate. 
Since  that  time  integrated  courses  of  study 
in  real  estate  have  been  added  in  many 
colleges  and  in  university  schools  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration.  According  to  recent 
studies  by  the  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  over  40  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States  offered  a  sequence  of 
courses  in  real  estate  in  a  curriculum  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  bachelor’s  degree. 

In  addition,  approximately  half  that 
number  reported  full-scale  evening  pro¬ 
grams  in  real  estate,  most  leading  to  a  certif¬ 
icate  or  other  designation,  and  a  dozen  or 
more  offered  correspondence  courses.  Many 
of  these  extension  programs  have  been  de- 
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EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL 
ESTATE  APPRAISERS  IN  19^4 

Type  of  Educational  Number  of  Total 

Activity  Activities  Registration 

Regional  conference . 8  2,081 

Case  study  courses .  6  626 

Extension  courses . 10  585 

M.\I  annual  seminar .  1  48 

One-day  appraisal  conferences  .16  1 ,885 

Total  . 41  5>225 

Source:  Annual  Report  of  the  President,  American 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  1954,  pp.  2-3. 

veloped  in  cooperation  with  local  real  estate 
boards  or  state  associations. 

This  phenomenal  growth  in  real  estate 
education  at  the  collegiate  level  has  been 
paralleled  by  a  major  expansion  in  the 
educational  programs  of  local  real  estate 
boards,  state  real  estate  associations,  and  by 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  and  its  affiliated  institutes.  The 
above  report  on  the  educational  activities 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers  for  the  year  1954  is  illustrative 
of  the  wide  scope  and  participation  in  edu¬ 
cation  by  one  of  the  leading  Institutes  affil¬ 
iated  with  NAREB. 
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EDUCAI  ION  FOR  WHAT? 

The  real  estate  business  is  so  large  and 
diverse  that  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  con¬ 
cerning  educational  qualifications  and  the 
nature  of  training  required  for  entering 
the  business.  Seminow,  in  the  book  “Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers  on  Real  Estate,”  lists 
sixteen  different  types  of  real  estate  trans¬ 
actions  which  are  recognized  by  various 
states  in  licensing  real  estate  brokers.  In 
addition  to  those  mentioned  specifically  in 
license  laws,  there  are  probably  hundreds 
of  other  specialized  types  of  real  estate 
activities  including  financing,  subdividing, 
community  development,  title  insurance, 
management,  escrowing,  construction,  land 
planning  and  market  analysis,  to  mention 
but  a  few.  In  several  states  over  1,000  per¬ 
sons  per  month  are  licensed  to  enter  the  real 
estate  brokerage  business  alone.  Relatively 
little  factual  information  is  known  concern¬ 
ing  the  qualifications  and  activities  of  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  real  estate  brokerage 
business  or  in  other  phases  of  the  industry. 

According  to  the  preliminary  results  of  a 
study  carried  on  by  the  Real  Estate  Re¬ 
search  Program  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  many  of  the  persons  affiliated  with 
the  real  estate  industry  in  California  are 
engaged  only  part  time  or  not  at  all  in  the 
real  estate  brokerage  business,  retaining  a 
license  and  a  business  affiliation  only  inci¬ 
dentally  to  other  activities.  Preliminary  re¬ 
sults  of  this  study,  which  will  be  published 
shortly,  reveal  that  41  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  real  estate  firms  and  individuals 
currently  licensed  in  California  reported 
no  real  estate  activity  in  1954,  while  an 
additional  24  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  licensees  reported  that  they  were  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business  on  only  a  part- 
time  basis.  Approximately  62  per  cent  of  all 
holders  of  “in  force”  brokers’  licenses  in  the 


state  reported  that  they  were  engaged  on 
either  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis  in  the 
real  estate  business.  Only  9  per  cent  of  this 
total  reported  that  they  spend  over  one-fifth 
of  their  working  time  in  real  estate  activity 
other  than  listing  and  selling,  (i.e.  in  such 
activities  as  appraising,  property  manage¬ 
ment,  land  development,  leasing,  or  financ¬ 
ing).  Only  one  in  ten  of  the  total  of  active 
brokers  reported  that  he  devoted  more  than 
one-fifth  of  his  time  to  the  handling  of  com¬ 
mercial  and/or  industrial  property  as  op- 
|X)sed  to  residential  property,  farms,  lots 
and  so  on. 

The  above  conclusions  were  partially 
supported  in  a  speech  at  the  1954  pre¬ 
convention  educational  conference  by 
Thomas  J.  Downen,  a  Colorado  realtor.  Mr. 
Downen  estimated  that  only  53,000  out  ol 
a  total  of  465,000  licensed  brokers  in  the 
United  States  are  “professional  real  estate 
brokers.”  He  based  his  estimate  on  member¬ 
ship  in  NAREB  and  its  professional  insti¬ 
tutes. 

Disregarding  the  accuracy  of  the  above 
estimates  as  applying  to  the  entire  nation, 
it  is  apparent  to  most  that  the  majority  of 
real  estate  licensees  in  the  nation  (probably 
as  much  as  85  per  cent  to  90  per  cent)  op¬ 
erate  primarily  in  the  listing  and  selling  of 
houses.  Although  such  activities  are  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  to  the  economy  of  the 
nation,  they  obviously  require  more  limited 
and  different  education  and  training  than 
that  required  in  the  fields  of  real  estate 
finance,  appraisal,  management,  or  develop¬ 
ment. 

LICENSE  LAW  REQUIREMENTS 

Generally  speaking,  real  estate  licensing 
laws  specify  minimum  qualifications  for  en¬ 
tering  the  real  estate  business.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
the  activities  of  the  typical  broker  do  not 
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require  a  liigh  level  of  professional  knowl¬ 
edge  or  education.  It  was  announced  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
NAREB’s  Committee  on  Education  that 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  had  recently  en¬ 
acted  the  first  real  estate  licensing  law  pre¬ 
scribing  specific  educational  requirements. 
The  New  Jersey  law  requires  that  all  appli¬ 
cants  for  licenses  as  real  estate  salesmen  shall 
be  required  to  hold  a  certificate  as  graduates 
of  an  elementary  school,  while  applicants 
for  the  broker’s  license  are  required  to  be 
high  school  graduates. 

According  to  a  report  prepared  in  1952 
for  the  National  Association  of  License  Law 
Officials  by  D.  D.  Watson,  Real  Estate  Com¬ 
missioner  of  California,  26  states  reported 
that  some  educational  or  knowledge  qual¬ 
ifications  were  specified  in  real  estate  licens¬ 
ing  laws.  According  to  the  same  report  36 
states  require  a  written  examination,  while 
5  reported  that  an  oral  examination  is  re¬ 
quired.  In  response  to  the  question,  “May 
examinations  be  required  if  a  licensee 
displays  ignorance?”  18  states  responded 
negatively.  Only  four  states  require  that  a 
licensee  spend  any  specified  amount  of  ac¬ 
tivity  or  time  in  the  real  estate  business. 

Real  estate  education  can  be  viewed  as 
having  a  wide  variety  of  objectives.  At  one 
extreme  it  might  be  considered  that  an  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  grammar,  arithmetic, 
and  training  in  salesmanship  might  provide 
a  qualified  licensee  in  many  states.  At  the 
other  extreme,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  real  estate  education  might  be 
to  impart  a  high  degree  of  professional 
knowledge  concerning  various  specialized 
phases  of  the  real  estate  business. 

UNIVERSITY  REAL  ESTATE 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

In  view  of  the  above  observations,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  an  extremely  wide 


variation  in  the  scope  and  objectives  of 
university  and  college  real  estate  education. 
The  basic  objective  of  most  universities  and 
colleges  is  to  provide  a  general  education. 
For  this  reason  only  limited  specialization 
in  any  subject  field  is  permitted  at  the 
undergraduate  level  and  this  usually  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years.  Although  notable 
exceptions  exist,  collegiate  institutions  usu¬ 
ally  avoid  specialized  courses  in  business 
techniques.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  few 
universities  offer  such  courses  as  real  estate 
salemanship,  management  or  brokerage,  on 
the  theory  that  such  courses  deal  too  nar¬ 
rowly  with  techniques  of  business  practice. 
In  contrast,  most  university  schools  of  busi¬ 
ness  offer  such  courses  as  business  manage¬ 
ment  or  principles  of  salesmanship,  on  the 
theory  that  the  subject  matter  in  such 
courses  would  be  adaptable  to  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  businesses. 

According  to  a  1953  survey  by  NAREB’s 
Department  of  Education,  41  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  United  States  reported 
offering  a  four-year  college  course  leading 
to  a  degree  with  real  estate  as  a  major  field 
of  specialization.  Of  this  number,  the  28 
institutions  listed  below  were  accredited  as 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business.  The  institu¬ 
tions  followed  by  an  asterisk  also  reported 
graduate  offerings  in  real  estate.  This  list 
is  undoubtedly  incomplete  and  may  contain 
errors,  since  many  changes  may  have  been 
made  since  the  tabulation  was  prepared  in 
1953  and  certain  institutions  may  inadvert¬ 
ently  be  omitted  or  may  not  have  responded 
to  the  NAREB  survey.  In  addition  to  the 
institutions  listed,  approximately  137  other 
universities  and  colleges  reported  that  one 
or  more  courses  were  offered  in  the  field  of 
real  estate.  In  many  cases,  these  courses  are 
offered  as  part  of  an  evening  program  of 
adult  education. 
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List  of  Universities  and  Colleges  Accredited 
by  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business  Offering  Real  Estate  Courses  (and/or 
courses  in  city  planning). 

Offer  a  four-year  course  leading  to  a  degree,  with 
real  estate  as  a  major  field  of  specialization: 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson 
University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  * 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  * 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles  * 
University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville 
Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  Ill. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington  • 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Louisiana  State  College,  Baton  Rouge 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor  f 
Michigan  State  College,  Lansing 
University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  (2  yr.) 

New  York  University,  New  York,  N.Y.* 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y.f 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

City  College  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.Y.* 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus  • 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Clommerce, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  * 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  * 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

In  most  of  the  universities  listed  above, 
the  curriculum  in  real  estate  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  level  includes  the  following 
courses  as  a  minimum  core  with  varying 
additions:  Real  Estate  Principles:  Real 
Estate  Law;  and  Real  Estate  Valuation,  In 
addition  to  these,  over  half  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  listed  offered  a  course  in  Real 
Estate  Finance,  while  somewhat  less  than 
a  third  included  courses  in  Real  Estate 
Management.  Most  of  the  institutions  re¬ 
ported  a  wide  variety  of  course  titles  in 

•  Also  offer  graduate  work  in  real  estate. 

t  Degree  offered  in  graduate  work  only. 

Source:  NAREB,  Department  of  Education  3/2/53. 


closely  allied  fields  such  as  Housing,  Land 
Economics,  City  Planning,  Property  Insur¬ 
ance,  Geography,  Taxation  and  Public 
Finance. 

Dean  Ellis  M.  Sowell  of  Texas  Christian 
University  recently  outlined  a  program 
which  he  referred  to  as  “The  University 
Real  Estate  Program  of  Tomorrow.”  That 
program  of  study,  summarized  below,  is 
not  unlike  the  program  offered  at  many  of 
the  above  universities  today.  It  is  under¬ 
stood,  of  course,  that  individual  programs 
of  study  frequently  vary  widely  in  the  same 
institution  and  would  also  differ  among 
individual  institutions.  Many  universities 
for  example  require  foreign  language  study 
in  the  first  two  years.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  number  of  units  (semester  hours) 
for  graduation  is  shown  as  129  with  19  units 
of  specialized  courses  in  real  estate  included 
in  the  program  recommended.  The  Assoc  ia- 
tion  of  American  Universities  requires  a 
minimum  120  semester  hours  for  gradua¬ 
tion,  although  many  universities  require 
128-130  semester  hours  today.  Similarly, 
there  is  wide  variation  in  the  degree  of 
specialization  permitted  the  student,  with 
some  universities  limiting  specialization  to 
12  units,  while  others  require  something 
closer  to  the  19  units  recommended  by 
Dean  Sowell.  (See  program  on  following 
page.)  Limitations  on  specialization  are 
generally  applied  in  order  that  the  student 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  take  a  larger 
selection  of  general  courses  in  fields  such  as 
marketing,  finance,  accounting,  manage¬ 
ment,  insurance,  production,  etc.  With 
minor  differences,  the  program  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dean  Sowell  resembles  closely 
typical  university  undergraduate  business 
school  programs  today. 

It  is  clear  that  the  program  outlined  aims 
toward  providing  the  student  with  a  general 
background  in  English,  Science,  Mathe- 
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Presented  by  Dean  Ellis  M.  Sowell 
Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth 
November  6,  ipy 2— Gainesville,  Florida 

I  HE  UNIVERSITY  REAL  ESTATE  PROGRAM  OF  TOMORROW 
Bachelor's  Degree— Major:  Real  Estate 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Work 

S.H*  S.H.* 


Accounting— Accounting  Theory  and  Practice .  8 

Architecture— Basic  Design  (2):  Working  Drawing  (4) .  6 

Economics— Principles  of  Economics .  3 

English— Composition,  Grammar,  and  Reading  (6);  English  and/or 

American  Literature  (6) . 12 

Government— American  National,  State,  and  Local .  6 

History— History  of  American  Civilization .  6 

Mathematics— College  Algebra;  Mathematics  of  Finance .  6 

Natural  Science— Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics .  6 

Philosophy— Ethics .  3 

Psychology— General  Psychology .  3 

Public  Speaking— Business  and  Professional  Speaking .  3 

Sociology— Introduction  to  Human  Ecology;  Urban  Sociology .  6 

Total— Freshman  and  Sophomore .  68 


Junior  and  Senior  Work 


Buiness  Administration— Business  Correspondence  and  Report  Writing. . .  3 

Business  Law— Principles  of  Business  Law .  6 

Finance— Money  and  Banking;  Public  Finance .  6 

Human  Relations— Principles  of  Human  Relations .  3 

Insurance— Principles  of  General  Insurance .  3 

Management— Administrative  Policy;  Office  Management .  6 

Marketing— Advertising;  Salesmanship;  Principles  of  Marketing .  g 

Real  Estate— American  Housing  Problems  (2);  Principles  of  Real  Estate; 

Problems  of  Local  Utilization  (2);  Property  Management;  Real  Estate 

Finance;  Real  Estate  Law;  Real  Estate  Valuation . 19 

Statistics— Principles  of  Business  Statistics .  6 

Total— Junior  and  Senior .  61 

Total  for  Bachelor’s  Degree  1 29 


•  Semester  Hours 
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matics  and  the  Humanities  during  his  first 
two  years  and  with  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  business  and  economic  system  in  the 
final  two  years.  Knowledge  concerning  real 
estate  and  the  real  estate  business  is  thus 
integrated  with  broader  business  education. 
This  is  of  importance  because  most  under¬ 
graduate  students  do  not  determine  the 
field  of  their  lifework  until  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  To  an  increasing  extent  businessmen 
are  recognizing  the  value  of  a  broad  liberal 
arts  educational  background.  David  F.  Aus¬ 
tin,  executive  vice  president— commercial 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  said 
in  a  recent  address:  “Beyond  doubt,  in¬ 
dustry  will  continue  to  call  for  more  and 
more  specialists  and  technicians.  But  it  is 
inescapable  that  business  will  search  for 
competent  men  with  liberal  arts  back¬ 
grounds  in  increasing  numbers.”  A  similar 
view  was  expressed  in  an  article  in  Time 
magazine  on  January  28  (Education)  re¬ 
porting  that  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
of  Pennsylvania  had  announced  plans  for 
a  full-time,  ten-month  course  in  the  liberal 
arts  for  young  executives. 

The  growing  awareness  on  the  part  of 
American  industry  of  the  value  of  a  broad 
education  argues  strongly  for  the  tradi¬ 
tional  university  emphasis  upon  a  broad 
rather  than  a  narrow  undergraduate  educa¬ 
tion. 

GRADUATE  EDUCATION  IN 
REAL  ESTATE 

It  can  be  noted  from  the  list  above  that 
only  about  a  dozen  of  the  larger  universities 
in  the  United  States  offer  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  in  real  estate.  Graduate  education  in 
real  estate  may  have  as  its  objective  either 
the  Master’s  or  Doctor’s  degree. 

1.  The  Master’s  degree  program  (MBA)  seeks  to 
provide  specialized  education  in  such  aspects 
of  the  real  estate  business  as  valuation,  fi¬ 
nance,  development  and  management;  in 


combination  with  a  core  of  advanced  general 
business  administration  courses.  Students  in 
this  program  frequently  aim  toward  employ¬ 
ment  with  institutions  or  firms  specializing  in 
mortgage  finance,  appraisal  or  development 
work. 

2.  Education  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  or  Doctor  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  with  real  estate  as  one  of  the  fields  of 
specialization  usually  prepares  students  for 
the  fields  of  real  estate  research  or  teaching. 

A  typical  program  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Business  Administration  with 
real  estate  as  a  field  of  specialization  is  out¬ 
lined  below.  Since  graduate  study  programs 
are  highly  individualized,  there  will  of 
course  be  significant  variations  in  individ¬ 
ual  programs  and  in  programs  of  different 
universities.  The  program  of  study  below 
assumes  that  the  student  has  received  an 
undergraduate  degree  in  an  accredited  busi¬ 
ness  school.  For  students  with  a  liberal  arts 
undergraduate  education,  the  course  of 
study  for  the  Master’s  degree  in  business 
administration  usually  requires  two  years 
to  complete.  The  submission  of  a  thesis  in 
the  field  of  emphasis  (real  estate)  usually 
comprises  an  important  segment  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  education  and  training  at  the 
Master’s  level. 


Typical  One-Year  Program  Leading  to  Degree  of 
Master  of  Business  Administration 

Units 

Real  Estate  and  Urban  Land  Economics . 6 


Research  in  Business  Problems 

(Thesis  on  Real  Estate  Subject) .  6 

12  Units  from  the  following: 

Business  Management .  3 

Public  Finance  and  Taxation .  3 

City  and  Regional  Planning .  3 

Business  Finance .  3 

Agricultural  Land  Economics .  3 

Marketing  .  3 

Investments  .  3  12 

Total . 24 
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It  is  clear  from  the  above  program  of 
study  that  even  graduates  with  the  MBA 
degree  receive  only  a  minimum  of  training 
in  the  techniques  of  the  real  estate  business, 
since  the  emphasis  is  upon  broad  education. 
This  makes  it  clear  that  the  educational  task 
of  the  trade  association,  individual  firm  or 
University  Extension  division,  is  not  elim¬ 
inated  by  university  graduate  instruction. 

The  granting  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  signifies 
that  the  academic  institution  is  satisfied  that 
the  candidate  is  professionally  qualified  as 
a  general  economist  and  in  the  field  of  his 
specialization  for  expert  research,  academic 
instruction,  or  government  service.  There 
are  usually  no  specific  course  requirements 
for  the  degree.  Graduate  courses  and  sem¬ 
inars  form  a  large  part  of  the  candidate’s 
preparation,  but  the  mere  passing  of  courses 
does  not  assure  a  Ph.D.  degree.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  criteria  are  the  candidate’s  intellectual 
maturity,  range  of  information,  analytical 
and  critical  capacity,  imagination,  and 
other  scholarly  qualities.  The  requirements 
aim  to  develop  and  test  these  qualities 
throughout  the  student’s  doctoral  studies. 

In  progressing  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  the 
candidate  usually  passes  through  three  ma¬ 
jor  stages:  (1)  “admission  to  candidacy” 
through  successful  completion  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  and  oral  qualifying  examinations;  (2) 
the  preparation  and  submission  of  a  dis¬ 
sertation  constituting  a  scholarly  contribu¬ 
tion  to  his  field  of  special  concentration;  (3) 
a  final  oral  examination  to  defend  this  dis¬ 
sertation  and  to  demonstrate  his  mastery  of 
the  field  in  which  the  dissertation  lies. 

Before  being  admitted  to  candidacy,  the 
candidate  must  usually  demonstrate  a  read¬ 
ing  knowledge  in  two  foreign  languages,  a 
working  knowledge  of  statistical  theory  and 
technique  and  knowledge  of  American  Eco¬ 
nomic  History.  In  some  institutions  the 
candidate  may  substitute  additional  busi¬ 


ness  subject  fields  for  the  foreign  language 
requirements.  This  is  generally  true  for 
universities  granting  a  Ph.D.  in  Business  as 
opposed  to  Economics.  To  the  above,  he 
must  pass  written  qualifying  examinations 
in  European  Economic  History  and  in  Eco¬ 
nomic  Theory.  In  addition,  he  must  also 
select  two  other  fields  of  concentration,  one 
of  which  may  be  outside  the  field  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  or  Business  Administration  (such 
as  History,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  etc.). 
He  must  pass  written  examinations  in  the 
above  two  fields  of  concentration.  At  this 
point  he  is  usually  prepared  for  his  first  oral 
examination.  If  that  examination  is  satis¬ 
factorily  passed,  the  candidate  then  proceeds 
to  the  preparation  of  his  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  his  choice,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  faculty  committee. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  descriptions 
of  university  curricula  that  any  specialized 
real  estate  education  is  superimposed  upon 
a  broad  foundation  in  business  and  eco¬ 
nomics. 

MANY  PHASES  TO  REAL  ESTATE 
EDUC.VnON 

It  was  indicated  above  that  universities 
and  colleges  share  in  the  responsibilities  of 
the  over  all  real  estate  educational  task  with 
the  individual  real  estate  firms,  firms  in  re¬ 
lated  industries,  local,  state  and  national 
real  estate  associations  and  their  affiliated 
institutes.  Further,  the  task  of  universities 
and  colleges  in  their  regular  degree  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  distinguished  from  the  re¬ 
lated  educational  activities  of  extension  or 
evening  classes. 

The  scope  of  the  educational  programs 
required  will  depend  upon  basic  criteria 
concerning  the  amount  and  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  desirable  for  those  engaged  in  various 
segments  of  the  real  estate  industry.  It  was 
noted  earlier  that  wide  ranges  of  profes- 
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sional  knowledge  are  required  in  the  man¬ 
ifold  aspects  of  the  real  estate  business.  Only 
limited  professional  knowledge  is  necessary 
to  show  and  sell  a  house,  although  success¬ 
ful  house  salesmen  must  possess  selling  skill 
and  know-how.  It  can  be  maintained  that 
considerably  more  professional  knowledge 
is  required  on  the  part  of  the  person  listing 
a  property  for  sale  or  closing  a  real  estate 
transaction.  For  the  most  part,  however,  it 
appears  that  any  professional  knowledge  or 
education  required  to  carry  on  these  tasks 
could  be  obtained  in  relatively  short  courses 
or  in  employee  training. 

If  the  above  are  accepted  as  the  educa¬ 
tional  criteria  for  real  estate  licensees,  it 
woidd  appear  that  the  individual  firms,  the 
trade  association  and  evening  course  pro¬ 
grams  could  very  well  assume  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  burden  of  real  estate  education. 
This  is  assuming,  however,  that  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  such  education  will  only  include 
the  imparting  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
day-to-day  techniques  of  carrying  on  the 
listing  and  selling  of  houses.  Such  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  would  not  make  any  provi¬ 
sion  for  assuring  that  licensees  had  a  general 
educational  background  such  as  universities 
and  colleges  provide  or  for  providing  the 
relatively  high  levels  of  professional  knowl¬ 
edge  and  competence  which  are  commonly 
required  in  mortgage  finance,  appraisal, 
management,  and  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  property  specialists. 

In  these  more  advanced  areas,  it  can  be 
recognized  that  not  only  is  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  highly  desirable  with  its  core  of  real 
estate  subjects,  but  that  postgraduate  train¬ 
ing  is  also  necessary.  That  type  of  post¬ 
graduate  education  is  furnished  today  by 
the  universities  and,  to  some  degree,  by 
various  professional  institutes  such  as  the 
American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisers,  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man¬ 


agement,  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Society  of  Industrial  Realtors,  the 
National  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers, 
the  Society  of  Residential  Appraisers,  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners,  the  Urban 
Land  Institute,  the  United  States  Savings 
and  Loan  League,  and  by  various  organiza¬ 
tions  of  local,  state  and  federal  governmen¬ 
tal  officials. 

The  total  share  of  the  over-all  educational 
task  assumed  by  organizations  such  as  these 
is  large  today.  Viewing  historical  trends  as 
they  have  developed  in  other  professions, 
it  might  be  predicted  that  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  the  professional  education 
function  will  be  assumed  by  the  universi¬ 
ties.  This  is  a  natural  development,  since 
education  is  the  task  for  which  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  are  established  and 
as  a  sufficient  body  of  written  knowledge 
develops,  the  universities  and  colleges  will 
expand  their  programs.  Extension  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  universities  can  cooperate  in 
many  phases  of  this  task,  bringing  the  edu¬ 
cational  know-how  of  the  universities  to¬ 
gether  with  the  technical  knowledge  of  the 
industry,  and  upgrading  the  content  of 
their  educational  programs  as  professional 
standards  in  the  industry  are  raised. 

BASIC  CONTRIBUTION  OF  I  HE 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  long-run  goals 
of  real  estate  education  are  to  raise  the 
general  educational  standards  of  all  real 
estate  licensees  and  in  addition  to  expand 
professional  real  estate  education,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  universities  and  colleges  can 
be  more  clearly  set  forth.  The  basic  task  of 
the  universities  and  colleges  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  level  must  be  to  provide  individ¬ 
uals  with  a  general  background  of  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  our  social,  political  and 
economic  system,  and  also  with  certain 
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basic  skills  in  speech,  writing  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  These  must  be  combined  with  fun¬ 
damental  knowledge  of  history,  science, 
foreign  languages  and  the  humanities.  For 
those  students  who  intend  to  enter  the  real 
estate  business,  the  university  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  minimum  core  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  real  prop>erty,  the 
framework  of  laws  under  which  real  estate 
transactions  take  place,  the  institutions  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  real  estate  business  and  their 
economic  functions,  and  the  principles  of 
land  utilization  and  valuation.  To  many 
realtors  who  may  expect  the  undergraduate 
university  curriculum  to  produce  techni¬ 
cally  trained  salesmen  and  brokers,  this  may 
seem  to  be  an  exceedingly  modest  objective. 
To  the  university  professor  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  experience,  it  seems  like  the  pot 
of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow! 

The  graduate  programs  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  can  more  nearly  produce 
the  industry  ideal  of  the  professionally 
trained  man  ready  to  enter  the  real  estate 
business.  In  no  sense,  however,  can  it  be 
expected  that  university  graduate  programs 
will  eliminate  the  need  for  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  by  the  firm,  or  for  additional  specialized 
training  in  particular  aspects  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  can  be  expected  that  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  will  expand  as  the  industry  demand 
for  professionally  trained  young  men  rises. 

INFLUENCE  OF  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 
ON  REAL  ESTATE  EDUCATION 

Many  of  our  large  universities  have  the 
facilities  to  educate  young  men  interested 
in  real  estate  as  a  profession.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  writer  had  occasion  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  place  two  first-rate  business  school 
graduates  who  had  majored  in  real  estate. 
Both  of  these  young  men  had  good  educa¬ 
tional  backgrounds  and  strong  personal 
qualifications,  and  as  a  result  several  job 


opportunities  were  open  to  them  in  real 
estate,  allied  fields  and  in  other  businesses. 
For  the  most  part  the  real  estate  brokerage 
jobs  offered  them  were  commission  selling 
jobs,  with  a  few  providing  for  a  small  draw 
ing  account  with  an  all  too  brief  training 
period.  After  considering  alternative  op¬ 
portunities,  one  of  the  young  men  joined 
a  mortgage  lending  concern  at  $300  per 
month  while  the  other  was  hired  by  a  ma¬ 
chinery  concern  as  a  salesman  for  $350  per 
month.  The  significance  of  these  recent 
happenings  is  that  most  of  the  young  men 
receiving  specialized  education  in  real  es¬ 
tate  today  are  employed  in  such  allied  fields 
as  mortgage  finance,  house  building,  chain 
store  site  selection,  title  insurance  or  ap¬ 
praising.  The  incentives  to  enter  the  real 
estate  brokerage  business  are  relatively 
limited,  because  of  the  swarms  of  house¬ 
wives,  retired  persons,  and  part-time  real 
estate  salespeople  who  are  constantly  enter¬ 
ing  the  brokerage  business  and  who  create 
a  strong  competitive  group  in  the  aggregate, 
even  though  individually  they  may  not  have 
capacities  equal  to  the  college-trained  career 
employee. 

The  conclusion  may  be  that  this  is  in¬ 
evitable.  The  segment  of  the  real  estate 
industry  which  requires  professional  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  much  narrower  than  generally 
sup|X)sed  and  wide  areas  of  real  estate  bro¬ 
kerage  may  receive  only  limited  impact 
from  the  growing  real  estate  educational 
programs  for  many  years  to  come.  It  does, 
however,  focus  our  attention  upon  an  im¬ 
portant  problem  affecting  the  future  of  the 
real  estate  industry.  As  long  as  the  educa¬ 
tional  requirements  for  engaging  in  the  real 
estate  business  are  maintained  at  their  pres¬ 
ent  low  level  and  the  industry  serves  as  a 
resting  place  for  the  retired  policeman, 
school  teacher  and  the  housewife  bored 
with  PTA  activities,  the  impact  of  the 
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college-educated  group  on  the  general  level 
of  professional  standards  in  the  real  estate 
brokerage  business  will  be  negligible.  It  is 
hazarded  that  more  real  estate  brokers  and 
salesmen  were  licensed  in  l.os  Angeles  alone 
in  a  single  month  last  year  than  were  grad¬ 
uated  from  business  schools  in  the  entire 
nation  with  a  major  in  real  estate  in  the 
entire  preceding  year.  The  implications  of 
this  analysis  may  be  disputed,  since  it  could 
be  held  that  graduates  with  a  business 
school  education  might  enter  those  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  real  estate  business  which  rep¬ 
resent  a  small  proportion  of  total  licensees 
(approximately  to  per  cent)  yet  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  substantially  higher  degree 
of  professionalization  than  the  industry  as 
a  whole.  The  conclusion  would  still  appear 
justified  that  the  impact  of  university  real 
estate  education  on  the  industry  as  a  whole 
would  be  small  indeed.  Two  conclusions 
appear  justified  in  the  light  of  the  preceding 
discussion: 

1.  Improved  job  opportunities  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  instituted  for  the  college  edu¬ 
cated  career  real  estate  man,  and 

2.  State  licensing  law  educational  standards 
should  be  raised  to  limit  the  floods  of  un¬ 
trained  and  frequently  uneducated  persons 
entering  the  real  estate  business. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  RESEARCH 

Any  discussion  of  the  contribution  of 
colleges  and  universities  to  real  estate  edu¬ 
cation  would  not  be  complete  without  men¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  research  activities. 
Webster  defines  a  profession  as  a  “vocation 
that  requires  a  learned  education.”  This 
implies,  of  course,  that  the  professional  is 
one  who  has  mastered  a  body  of  knowledge. 
It  is  commonly  agreed  that,  considering  its 
importance,  relatively  little  organized,  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  is  available  concerning 
real  estate  markets,  utilization,  value  and 
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characteristics.  Unless  this  basic  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  real  estate  is  considerably 
expanded  and  analyzed,  there  is  little  hope 
for  improving  the  quality  of  education  in 
the  field.  Research  is  a  task  in  which  the 
university  can  and  will  render  major  assist¬ 
ance,  because  it  requires  the  peculiar  com¬ 
bination  of  scholarship  and  detached  point 
of  view  which  the  university  scholar  can 
offer.  There  is,  of  course,  a  strong  place  for 
participation  in  research  by  the  industry 
and  by  the  trade  association  in  providing 
the  basic  data  required  and  in  furnishing 
the  needed  financial  support.  It  is  the 
writer’s  opinion  that  the  expansion  of  real 
estate  education  depends  upon  progress  in 
research  as  much  as  upon  any  other  single 
development,  because  it  is  through  research 
that  most  of  the  large  universities  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  concerning  real  estate. 

Real  estate  is  recognized  by  educational 
institutions  at  the  collegiate  level  today  as 
an  important  field  of  endeavor  influencing 
the  utilization  of  land  resources,  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  cities  and  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  entire  nation.  University  educational 
programs  are  expanding  as  research  extends 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  field.  The  excellent  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  and  its  affiliated  institutes 
and  the  universities  will  do  much  to  assure 
continued  progress  leading  toward  higher 
levels  of  educational  achievement  and  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness.  As  professional  knowledge  achieves 
recognition  in  the  industry  it  seems  logical 
to  exp>ect  an  upgrading  in  the  experience 
and  education  requirements  of  state  licens¬ 
ing  laws  and  in  the  requirements  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  trade  association  boards,  insti¬ 
tutes  and  professional  societies. 
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How  an  old  street  of  fine  homes  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  been  saved 
from  blight  by  the  quiet,  imaginative  work  of  a  woman  realtor. 


CREATIVE  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
BY  REMOTE  CONTROL 
by  Groff  Conklin 


T HE  MOUNT  PROSPECT  area  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
is  typical  of  hundreds  of  similar  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  our  older  cities.  It  was  the  most 
fashionable  and  expensive  community  in 
town,  back  in  the  1890’s  and  1900’s,  before 
the  automobile  created  the  suburban  revolu¬ 
tion  which  is  still  in  its  explosive  stage.  In¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  magnates,  wealthy 
lawyers  and  other  professional  men  built 
magnificent  mansions  of  12  to  40  rooms  in 
the  area,  locating  them  on  spacious  lots  that 
sometimes  were  as  large  as  two  acres,  set  off 
with  fine  trees  and  beautiful  lawns  and  gar¬ 
dens. 

The  area  was  conveniently  near  to  the 
downtown  business  section,  so  that  its  pros¬ 
perous  residents  could  reach  their  offices 
without  spending  hours  in  commuting.  In 
those  horse  and  carriage  days.  Mount  Pros¬ 
pect  must  have  been  tops. 

But  Newark  began  to  change.  The  city  ex¬ 
panded.  Undesirably  heavy  motor  traffic  be¬ 
gan  to  annoy  the  wealthy.  “Undesirable” 
neighbors  began  to  move  in  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  area.  The  motor  car  arrived  in  full 
panoply,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
original  settlers  moved  out  into  luxurious 
new  suburbs.  The  houses  continued  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  remnants  of  the  original  families; 
in  many  cases  by  a  solitary  widow  or  wid¬ 
ower.  In  a  few  instances,  the  mansions  were 
simply  vacated  and  permitted  to  go  to  seed. 


This  trend  toward  decay  took  place  with 
particular  speed  along  Mount  Prospect 
Avenue  itself,  where  there  was  a  trolley  line, 
and  where  occasional  stores  and  ugly  row 
houses  crept  in  before  zoning  finally  stopped 
them.  The  area  to  the  west  of  the  Avenue  de¬ 
clined  a  little,  but  it  never  really  went 
through  the  stages  of  incipient  blight  that 
affected  the  Avenue  itself. 

Curiously  enough,  too,  a  specific  small  sec¬ 
tion  of  Mount  Prospect  Avenue,  lying  be¬ 
tween  Second  and  Elwood  Avenues,  also 
escaped  the  intrusion  of  seriously  noncon¬ 
forming  uses  that  have  made  the  rest  of  the 
street  to  the  north  and  south  almost  unre- 
claimable.  This  strip  remained  a  wholly 
residential  section  which  by  1939  had  be¬ 
come  a  quiet  backwater,  gradually  trending 
toward  delapidation.  Its  74  great  mansions, 
that  had  been  built  for  the  ages  and  ap¬ 
pointed  with  the  finest  of  rare  wood  panel¬ 
ing,  marble  fireplaces,  parquet  floors,  gra¬ 
cious  French  windows,  w'ere  going  begging. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  was  an  exceptionally 
high  price  to  pay  for  homes  that  less  than 
fifty  years  before  had  cost  anywhere  from 
$25,000  to  $  1 00,000  to  build. 

ENTER  MISS  COLEMAN 

In  1939,  though,  an  influence  moved  into 
the  neighborhood  that  was  in  time  to  reha¬ 
bilitate  it  with  remarkable  success.  This  in- 
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fluence  was  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Agnes 
Coleman.  Miss  Coleman  is  one  of  Newark’s 


Miss  Coleman’s  own  office-and-home.  The  house 
is  almost  exactly  as  it  was  when  built,  except  for 
a  fine  modern  kitchen,  new  plumbing  equipment 
and  other  refinements 


most  energetic  and  imaginative  realtors.  She 
was  for  two  years  (1953  and  1954)  president 
of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark,  Irving¬ 
ton  and  North  Hillside;  it  was  the  first  time 
in  Newark  history  that  a  woman  had  had  the 
job.  She  is  now  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  and  chair¬ 
man  (and  founder  two  years  ago)  of  the 
Newark  Committee  for  Neighborhood  Con¬ 
servation  and  Rehabilitation.  She  was  born 
in  England,  and  has  been  a  realtor  in 
Newark  for  27  years.  In  1939  she  purchased 
one  of  the  fine  old  mansions  on  Mount  Pros¬ 
pect  Avenue  for  a  song,  and  set  up  her  office 
and  home  there. 

Then  came  the  hard  years  of  World 
War  II,  bringing  a  drastic  housing  shortage. 
And  it  was  then  that  Miss  Coleman’s  unique 


talents  as  a  remote  control  property  manager 
began  to  make  themselves  felt. 

It  would  have  been  quite  possible— even 
though  the  area  was  by  then  zoned  for  First 
Residential— to  have  sold  some  of  the  great 
houses  to  dynamiting  landlords,  who  would 
have  established  illegal  rooming  houses  and 
similar  ruinous  uses  in  the  area,  as  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  many  other  similar  communities. 
Probably  she  could  have  sold  the  homes 
much  faster  if  she  had  accepted  such  clients. 
But  no.  Agnes  Coleman  had  a  different 
vision  for  Mount  Prospect  Avenue. 

For  one  thing,  the  area  lying  west  of  the 
Avenue  was,  as  previously  pointed  out,  still 
a  high-class  neighborhood  with  fine  homes 
and  a  high  community  morale— except  for 
fear  of  invasion  from  the  poorer  parts  of 


View  of  section  of  Mount  Prospect  Avenue. 
Reading  from  right  to  left,  the  first  building  is 
a  single-family  home  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
owner.  Directly  beyond  is  a  40-unit  luxury  apart¬ 
ment  which  is  set  back  100  feet  from  the  street. 
Next  is  a  fine  conversion  with  10  or  11  furnished 
apartments,  and  beyond  that  a  doctor’s  office  and 
home  plus  two  apartments.  Next  comes  Miss 
Coleman’s  own  house,  and  last  a  house  with  six 
furnished  apartments 


The  only  mansion  that  had  to  be  tom  down  was 
this  84-room,  5-bath  house,  which  fell  into  disre¬ 
pair  as  a  result  of  a  family  dispute.  It  was  finally 
demolished  in  1954  after  pressure  from  the  New¬ 
ark  Committee  for  Neighborhood  Conservation 


Mount  Prospect  Avenue  itself.  For  another, 
an  entirely  different  class  of  buyer  was  be¬ 
coming  interested  in  the  Avenue  houses,  a 
class  that  would  automatically  upgrade  the 
area.  As  Newark’s  population  expanded 
with  war  industries  and  activities,  and  the 
housing  shortage  became  critical,  incoming 
physicians  and  dentists  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  men  were  hard  pressed  to  find  suitable 
office-and-home  combinations  for  their 
needs.  The  Mount  Prospect  Avenue  man¬ 
sions  turned  out  to  be  the  answer. 
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The  ofhce  and  home  of  a  physician  at  540  Mount 
Prospect  Avenue.  The  tenants  of  the  apartments 
have  their  own  entrance  at  the  rear 


OUT  OF  74  MANSIONS,  69  HAVE 
BEEN  CONVERTED 


The  simple  statistics  of  the  five  blocks  on 
Mount  Prospect  Avenue  between  Second 
and  Elwood  are  as  follows:  Since  1943,  one 
of  the  74  mansions  has  been  torn  down  as  be¬ 
yond  repair.  Four  or  five  are  still  in  original 
ownership.  And  69  have  been  converted!  Of 
those  69,  Agnes  Coleman  has  sold  55.  Today 
the  street  is  once  again  handsomely  stabi¬ 
lized.  It  has  the  same  rich,  peaceful  appear¬ 
ance  it  had  sixty  years  ago.  The  trolley  line 
has  been  replaced  with  quieter  buses,  and 
blight  has  been  staved  off,  one  feels,  per¬ 
manently. 

Of  the  69  converted  homes,  between  40 
and  45  have  become  combination  offices  and 
homes  for  professional  men.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  these  physicians,  dentists  and  other 


specialists  have  retained  the  whole  of  their 
properties  for  their  own  use,  giving  over  part 
or  all  of  the  first  floors  to  elaborate  suites  of 
offices,  and  keeping  the  second  and  third 
floors  for  equally  comfortable  living  quar¬ 
ters.  Only  a  few  have  converted  parts  of  their 
homes  to  apartments  for  rent,  and  when  they 
have  done  so  they  have  of  course  made  sure 
that  the  units— and  the  tenants—  are  of  a 
quality  that  will  not  depreciate  their  own 
quarters.  A  typical  conversion  to  a  doctor’s 
office  and  home  plus  four  apartments  shows 
the  exterior  unchanged;  the  house  still  re¬ 
tains  its  rich  dignity,  unspoiled  by  additions 
or  changes.  In  most  cases  the  inside  plan  also 
has  not  been  changed  to  any  great  degree; 
the  only  needed  improvements  have  usually 
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been  remodeling  for  the  offices,  plumbing 
modernization,  new  wiring,  and  plastering, 
painting  and  decorating. 

CONVERSION,  MARKET  PRICES 
AND  ZONING 

As  the  market  for  the  mansions  began  to 
come  alive,  prices  went  up— but  only  mod¬ 
estly.  An  unconverted  house  on  the  Avenue 
(  an  still  be  bought  for  between  $15,000  and 
$25,000;  and  necessary  rehabilitation  work 
for  homes  that  are  not  converted  into  apart¬ 
ments  may  run  no  more  than  $8,000  to 
$10,000,  plus  the  cost  of  the  professional 
equipment  in  the  offices.  While  conversion 
to  apartments  could  be  made  very  profitably 
at  these  prices,  for  a  long  time  sales  for  such 
purposes  were  banned  by  the  First  Residen¬ 
tial  zoning  regulation.  The  only  “legal”  sales 
that  could  be  made  were  to  members  of  the 
professions  or  to  wealthy  people  who  wanted 
a  town  house.  (There  are  a  few  nice  small 
apartment  houses  in  the  stretch  between 
Second  and  Elwood;  they  were  built  before 
the  area  was  zoned  First  Residential.) 

However,  as  housing  pressures  increased 
in  Newark,  Miss  Coleman  began  selling 
homes  to  people  who  did  plan  to  remodel 
into  apartments— from  four  to  as  many  as 
fifteen  per  home.  The  conversions  were  ille¬ 
gal  from  the  zoning  point  of  view,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war  housing  shortage  the  city 
departments  encouraged  the  changes,  pro¬ 
vided  the  remodeling  adhered  to  the  strict 
requirements  of  Newark’s  Building  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  city  finally  recognized  the  right¬ 
ness  of  the  Avenue  conversions  a  bit  over  a 
year  ago  when  the  area  was  re-zoned  into 
Fourth  Residential,  which  permits  anything 
up  to  14-story  apartments. 

Little  actual  apartment  construction  in 
the  area  is  expected,  however,  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period,  if  ever.  Newark  has  rent  con¬ 
trols  on  all  apartment  structures  with  over 
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fifty  units,  and  real  estate  taxes  are  extremely 
high,  as  are  building  costs.  Apartment  house 
construction  is  thus  unlikely  at  present,  so 
that  the  Avenue  probably  will  retain  its  first- 
class  residential  appearance  for  years  to 
come. 

COMMUNITY  PRIDE  IS  IMPORTANT 

It  was  in  the  selection  of  purchasers  who 
intended  to  convert  to  apartments  that  Miss 
Coleman  exercized  her  best  judgment.  Every 
resident  in  the  area  had  a  very  strong  sense 
of  community  spirit,  and  she  was  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  this  group.  Consequently,  she  based 
her  selection  of  purchasers  very  largely  on 
the  nature  of  the  reconversions  they  planned 
and  the  type  of  tenancy  (and  rent  scales) 
they  intended  to  put  into  effect.  Even  in  the 
houses  converted  to  one-room  efficiency 
apartments  and  furnished  rooms— a  situation 
which  in  other  cities  (and  in  other  parts  of 
Newark)  has  often  led  to  overcrowding  and 
blight— the  quality  of  the  small  apartments 
and  the  relatively  high  rents  obtained  have 
kept  the  homes  in  excellent  condition. 

Furthermore,  even  the  entrepreneurs 
with  houses  full  of  small  apartments  have 
adopted  the  strong  pride  of  neighborhood 
that  characterizes  the  other  residents  in  the 
area.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  extreme  care 
with  which  all  of  the  property  owners  have 
preserved  the  outer  dignity  of  the  buildings 
they  occupy.  Although  fire  escapes  are  re¬ 
quired  for  all  the  multiple  dwellings,  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance  they  have  been  placed 
at  the  side  or  back  of  the  houses,  so  that  the 
facades  still  retain  their  original  charm. 

The  balance  of  the  Mount  Prospect  area 
west  of  the  Avenue  is  still  zoned  First  Resi¬ 
dential.  Here  pressures  are  beginning  to 
build  up  for  rezoning,  too,  for  the  example 
of  the  houses  on  the  Avenue  has  not  gone 
unnoticed  by  the  property  owners  beyond. 
Many  of  them,  of  course,  still  wish  to  keep 
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their  homes  single-family,  particularly  the 
owners  of  some  of  the  newer  and  smaller 
houses.  But  large  houses  similar  to  the  ones 
that  give  the  Avenue  its  quality  can  also  be 
found  to  the  west,  and  what  with  high  taxes 
and  maintenance  costs,  the  owners  of  some 
of  these  properties  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
pinch.  How  soon  this  part  of  the  community 
will  be  rezoned  is  problematical.  But  with 
the  successful  work  on  the  Avenue  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  rezoning  is  almost  inevitable. 

CONVERSION  COST  PATTERN 

The  economics  of  the  remodeled  houses 
present  a  varied  picture.  In  the  case  of  the 
homes  occupied  by  dcKtors  and  dentists,  the 
rehabilitations  were  usually  architect- 
planned  and  architect-supervised.  Remodel¬ 
ings  were  consequently  often  moderately  ex- 
pe.nsive. 


This  handsome  residence,  one  of  the  best  on 
Mount  Prospect  .Avenue,  actually  contains  1 1 
furnished  elhciency  apartments  and  rooms 

But  in  the  case  of  the  multi-family  con¬ 
versions,  some  ingenious  building  and  ope¬ 
rating  techni(|ues  have  been  used  by  the 
purchasers  to  keep  costs  down.  Take  for  an 
example  the  14-room  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
DiDomenico,  at  361  Mount  Prospect  Ave¬ 
nue.  The  house  was  purchased  a  few  years 
ago  for  under  $20,000,  and  plans  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  convert  it  into  four  large  apart¬ 
ments.  Once  the  plans  were  approved,  work 
on  the  remodeling  proceeded  apace— with  al¬ 
most  no  labor  costs  at  all!  Materials  came  to 
well  over  $8,000,  but  the  labor  was  “do¬ 
nated”  on  a  pleasantly  Old  World  basis. 
Mr.  DiDomenico  is  a  master  plumber  and 
has  many  friends  in  the  various  building 
trades.  Approximately  eight  men  (some¬ 
times  more,  sometimes  less)  worked  on  his 
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house  on  what  amounted  to  a  labor  ex¬ 
change  basis.  They  worked  evenings  and 
weekends,  and  sometimes  during  the  week, 
too,  when  they  had  spare  time.  Rough  ac¬ 
counts  of  time  were  kept,  and  Mr.  Di- 
Domenico  repaid  his  friends’  labor  by  doing 
work  for  them  when  they  needed  it.  By  now 
almost  all  of  the  labor  debt  has  been  paid  off; 
at  the  time  this  was  written  DiDomenico 
“only  owed  one  of  the  fellows  a  bathroom!” 

The  DiDomenicos  set  rents  on  the  three 
apartments  so  that  the  income  just  covers 
their  taxes  and  other  investment  and  operat¬ 
ing  costs.  In  other  words,  all  they  make  out 
of  the  house  is  a  free  apartment.  But  of 
course  they  have  an  excellent  investment 
which  can  be  sold  at  a  good  profit. 

To  take  a  different  example,  one  of  the 
large  homes  on  the  Avenue  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  eleven  one-room  furnished  effi¬ 
ciency  apartments  and  rooms  by  a  couple 
who  did  their  own  contracting.  The  cost  of 
the  house  and  the  remodeling  was  well  un¬ 
der  $40,000,  and  the  owners  clear  around 
$10,000  a  year  in  profit.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  they  do  all  their  own  manage¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  work.  Similarly 
profitable  conversions  exist  elsewhere  on  the 
Avenue. 


Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  common 
practice  for  the  purchasers  of  Mount  Pros¬ 
pect  Avenue  homes  converted  to  small  apart¬ 
ments  to  do  their  own  contracting,  and  in 
some  instances  to  do  much  of  the  work  them¬ 
selves,  except  for  the  licensed  trades.  There 
has  been,  according  to  Miss  Coleman,  only 
one  really  irresponsible  landlord,  who  under 
pressure  from  the  neighbors  soon  sold  out 
and  went  elsewhere.  That  is  what  good 
neighborhood  morale  can  do  when  aroused! 

And  what  does  the  future  hold  for  the 
Mount  Prospect  area,  and  for  Mount  Pros¬ 
pect  Avenue  in  particular?  Nobody  knows 
for  sure  of  course,  and  in  this  land  of  rapid 
change,  even  as  stabilized  and  pleasant  a 
community  as  this  one  is  subject  to  unex¬ 
pected  stresses.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as 
Agnes  Coleman  is  able  to  exert  her  quiet  and 
neighborly  remote  control  property  man¬ 
agement  over  the  area,  and  as  long  as  the 
property  owners  themselves  continue  to 
have  pride  in  their  community,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will  at  least  stay  as  it  is,  or 
even  improve  and  its  values  increase.  Miss 
Coleman’s  work  should  be  an  example  to 
many  other  realtors  and  property  managers 
to  whom  similar  opportunities  may  now  or 
in  the  future  present  themselves. 


A  simple  but  all-inclusive  system  of  forms  streamlines  the  manage¬ 
ment  department  of  a  general  real  estate  firm  operating  in  a  small 
residential  town. 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  MANAGEMENT 
IN  THE  SMALL  OFFICE 

by  Edmund  D.  Cook,  CPM 


We  HAVE  DEVELOPED  in  our  office  a  simple, 
workable  form-and-file  system  which  has 
proved  most  successful  for  our  type  of  man¬ 
agement  work,  which  is  mostly  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  one-  and  two-family  houses,  and 
some  commercial  space. 

To  start  with,  one  needs  a  four-drawer 
letter  size  filing  cabinet  with  dividers  for 
properties,  prospective  tenants,  tenants,  and 
inactive  tenants.  The  property  folders, 
marked  with  the  address  of  each  property, 
are  filed  alphabetically  by  streets.  We  have 
found  that  a  small  office  can  keep  better 
track  of  properties  by  assigning  the  street 
and  house  number  and  filing  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  thereby  keeping  together  all  the  prop¬ 
erties  on  a  street.  In  the  property  folder  is 
filed  everything  that  pertains  to  the  property 
itself. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  obtain  in  the 
management  of  a  property  is  the  manage¬ 
ment  contract.  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  has  an  excellent  contract, 
which  we  use  for  large  properties.  However, 
for  the  small  unit  we  have  found  that  owners 
want  us  to  spell  out  more  exactly  what  we 
will  do  for  them,  so  we  have  developed  our 

Edmund  Cook  heads  the  firm  of  Edmund  Cook  ir 
Company  in  Princeton,  N.J.  The  Cook  firm  is  an 
Accredited  Management  Organization. 


own  management  contract,  reproduced  here 
(Exhibit  i).  It  incorporates  many  of  the 
same  clauses  that  are  used  in  the  Institute’s 
form. 

After  obtaining  the  management  contract, 
a  complete  inspection  of  the  property  should 
be  made,  and  there  are  no  better  inspection 
forms  for  this  than  those  of  IREM.  We  also 
use  a  listing  form  which  gives  complete  de¬ 
tails  regarding  the  property  (Exhibit  2). 

At  the  time  of  making  the  inspection  we 
call  on  the  present  tenants  of  the  building 
and  obtain  from  them  the  same  information 
that  is  obtained  from  a  prospective  new 
tenant.  We  find  that  to  manage  a  building 
properly  we  must  know  all  we  can  about  the 
occupants.  For  prospects  and  tenants  of  new 
buildings  we  use  the  form  shown  as  Exhibit 
3.  The  box  with  “date  and  disposition”  is 
used  to  show  who  on  the  staff  has  originated 
the  prospect  and  who  is  working  with  the 
prospect.  This  data  may  change  from  time  to 
time  and  if  the  prospect  is  inactivated  the 
disposition  is  so  marked.  These  forms  are 
made  up  in  duplicate;  the  person  working 
with  the  prospect  keeps  the  white  copy,  and 
the  yellow  copy  goes  in  alphabetical  order 
into  the  standard  letter  file  marked  “pros¬ 
pects.”  So  at  any  time  we  can  tell  whether 
the  prospect  has  ever  been  in  the  office  be¬ 
fore. 
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AGREEMENT  TO  RENT 

As  soon  as  a  prosjject  has  decided  to  rent 
a  property,  we  fill  out  and  have  him  sign  the 
Agreement  to  Rent  form,  in  quadruplicate. 
We  have  printed  this  in  two  types,  one  for 
residential  (Exhibit  4)  and  one  for  commer¬ 
cial  (Exhibit  5).  The  green  copy,  marked 
lessee,  is  kept  by  the  prospect;  the  blue, 
marked  owner,  is  sent  immediately  to  the 
owner.  The  white  and  yellow  copies  we  keep 
in  the  office  until  we  have  completed  our  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  prospect.  If  the  prospect  is 
satisfactory,  the  yellow  copy  goes  into  the 
tenant  folder  and  the  white  copy  into  the 
property  folder;  in  some  cases,  when  the 
owner  wishes  to  approve  the  tenant,  the 
white  copy  is  signed  by  the  owner  and  re¬ 
turned  to  us  to  go  into  the  projjerty  file. 

LEASES 

As  soon  as  the  prospect  is  accepted  a  lease 
is  prepared.  This  is  done  even  if  it  is  a 
month-to-month  rental.  We  have  found  in 
New  Jersey  that  it  is  essential  to  have  the 
rental  contracts  in  writing.  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  has  excellent 
forms  for  apartments  and  lofts;  and  again, 
we  have  developed  our  own  form  of  lease, 
which  is  made  up  primarily  for  residential 
occupancy  (Exhibit  6)  with  a  group  of  stand¬ 
ard  clauses  covering  various  types  of  occu¬ 
pancy  and  services.  Eor  commercial  purposes 
we  have  printed  an  insert  (Exhibit  7)  which 
goes  right  in  with  our  regular  lease  form. 
These  leases  are  made  up  in  triplicate,  the 
original  going  to  the  owner,  the  first  copy 
going  to  the  tenant  and  the  second  copy 
being  kept  in  the  tenant  folder.  When  ten¬ 
ants  are  already  in  the  building  when  we 
commence  management,  we  obtain  from 
them  and  fill  out  an  Application  to  Rent 
form  which  we  do  not  require  them  to  sign, 
but  feel  that  we  should  have  this  informa¬ 


tion  in  our  files.  We  do  have  them  sign  one 
of  our  lease  forms,  if  they  are  on  a  month-to- 
month  tenancy  or  if  they  have  a  lease,  they 
sign  our  form  just  as  soon  as  their  present 
lease  expires. 

MONEY  RECORDS 

At  this  point  it  is  assumed  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  well  under  control.  The  office  will 
then  begin  to  take  in  and  disperse  monies 
for  the  property.  We  have  two  receipt  forms 
which  are  used  with  a  carbon  for  copy;  the 
first  is  for  receiving  money,  with  a  box  to 
check  whether  the  receipt  is  in  cash  or  by 
check;  the  second  is  printed  in  red  and  is 
used  when  someone  has  received  something 
from  us.  This  can  be  keys  for  the  building, 
monies  for  work  performed,  or  legal  papers, 

REPAIRS  PROCEDURE 

Many  of  our  clients  want  to  keep  in  close 
contact  with  their  properties.  Therefore  we 
have  developed  a  Repair  Notice  form  (Ex¬ 
hibit  8).  This  again  is  in  quadruplicate,  the 
white  marked  owner,  the  green  marked  ten¬ 
ant,  the  blue  marked  owner’s  authorization, 
and  the  yellow  marked  office.  When  we  re¬ 
ceive  a  request  for  repairs,  the  form  is  filled 
out,  a  copy  goes  to  the  owner,  one  to  the  ten¬ 
ant,  the  office  copy  in  the  property  file,  and 
the  owner’s  authorization  form  is  signed 
when  approved  either  by  the  owner  (if  he  so 
requires  under  our  contract),  or  by  whom¬ 
ever  in  our  office  is  authorized  to  make  the 
decision  on  repairs.  By  using  this  form  both 
the  owner  and  the  tenant  are  fully  informed 
that  the  repair  request  has  been  called  to  our 
attention  and  that  we,  in  turn,  have  so  noti¬ 
fied  the  owner. 

If  either  the  owner  or  our  own  office  au¬ 
thorizes  any  work  to  be  done  on  the  prop¬ 
erty,  an  order  form  is  prepared.  This  form 
(Exhibit  9)  is  used  even  to  confirm  a  tele¬ 
phone  order.  It  is  made  up  in  quadruplicate. 
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the  white  copy  going  to  the  owner,  the  green 
to  the  tenant,  the  yellow  in  our  property  file, 
and  the  blue  to  the  contractor.  By  using  this 
form,  the  owner  is  kept  fully  informed  as  to 
repairs  being  carried  out  in  his  building,  the 
tenant  knows  that  we  have  ordered  the  re¬ 
pair  and  what  contractor  will  be  doing  the 
work,  and  we  can  follow  up  the  orders  that 
we  have  given  to  contractors. 

Every  four  months  we  make  a  complete 
inspection  of  each  property  under  our  man¬ 
agement,  at  which  time  we  list  the  condi¬ 
tions  we  find.  Where  necessary,  we  suggest  to 
a  tenant  the  better  maintenance  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  as  called  for  in  the  lease,  and  report  to 
the  owner  the  need  for  repairs  or  decorations 
before  such  items  become  an  emergency. 

ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 

Accounting  seems  to  be  one  of  the  trouble¬ 
some  items  in  a  small  management  opera¬ 
tion.  Until  such  time  as  our  office  grew  large 
enough  for  a  machine  bookkeeping  system, 
we  found  that  an  electric  typewriter  with  a 
large  carriage,  using  what  was  known  as 
“Professional  Bookkeeping  System,”  did  a 
magnificent  job  and  saved  a  great  deal  of 


time.  This  system  allowed  the  posting  to  the 
journal  or  cash  registry,  to  the  property  in¬ 
come  and  expense  ledger,  to  the  tenant  rent 
ledger  and  to  the  monthly  statement,  show¬ 
ing  distribution  of  fees  in  a  single  operation; 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  only  to  total  the  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  and  make  out  a  check  to  the  owner  for 
the  balance  due  on  the  property  statement. 
It  also  facilitated  the  taking  of  trial  balances 
and  the  sending  of  a  neat,  businesslike 
statement  to  the  owner.  Statements  are  sent 
to  the  owners  by  the  tenth  of  each  month  for 
the  current  month,  with  a  check  for  the 
owner  less  expenses,  including  our  fee. 
Clients’  monies  are  segregated  in  a  separate 
Trustee  Account  and  all  funds  collected  are 
deposited  in  this  account  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 

While  the  above  system  seems  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  lot  of  forms  for  the  small  office,  it  is 
surprising  how  simple  it  is  in  operation  to 
fill  out  and  process  the  forms  and  how  easy 
the  procedure  as  a  whole  makes  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  management  office. 
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THIS  MEMORANDUM  WITNESSETH,  That 


of 


constitute  and  appoint 


County  of _ and  State  of 

_  (hereinafter  called  the  Owner) ,  does  hereby  make, 


EDMUND  COOK.  AND  COMPANY 

of  the  Borough  of  Princeton,  County  of  Mercer  and  State  of  New  Jersey,  (hereinafter  called  the 

Agent) ,  _  agent  for  and  in  _  name,  solely  and  exclusively  to 

operate,  conduct,  manage  and  offer  for  sale  the  following  property: 

for  a  period  of _ year  (s)  beginning _ and 

ending _ 

1.  The  sco|)e  and  terms  of  the  powers  of  the  said  Agent  and  the  limitations  thereon  are  as  follows: 

A.  To  collect  rents  from  present  and  future  occupants  and  tenants: 

B.  To  modify  existing  monthly  agreements  with  present  occupants  and  tenants  in  its  dis¬ 
cretion: 

C.  To  make  and  sign  as  Agent  for  the  Owner,  leases  not  exceeding _ 

with  prospective  occupants  and  tenants; 

D.  To  negotiate  leases  for  longer  terms  than  provided  in  Paragraph  C  above  at  rentals  and 
on  such  terms  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Owner; 

E.  To  employ  and  hire  such  manual  and/or  mechanical  help  as  shall  in  its  discretion  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  proper  and  com{)etent  operation,  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the 
said  property,  to  keep  it  attractive  to  tenants  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  size,  location 
and  most  productive  usefulness;  to  order  coal,  oil,  electricity,  gas,  water  and  supplies,  when  such 
are  provided  by  the  Owner; 

F.  To  order  and  su|>ervise  such  repairs  and  replacements  to  the  structures  and  curtilege  of 
said  property  and  to  the  heating,  plumbing,  lighting,  refrigeration,  fixtures,  wiring  and  other 
mechanical  equipment  incident  or  appurtenant  to  any  of  these  as  shall  be  necessary  or  desirable 
and  profitable;  to  have  the  cost  of,  and  all  disbursements  for  such  maintenance,  repair  or  replace¬ 
ment  charged  to  the  Owner,  and  to  pay  such  bills  for  the  account  of  the  Owner;  PROVIDED, 
however,  that  this  authority  to  do  work  and  incur  expense  as  is  in  this  paragraph  set  forth,  shall 
not  exceed  the  monthly  rent  without  the  consent  of  the  Owner,  except  monthly  or  recurring 
operating  expenses  and/or  emergency  repairs  in  excess  of  the  minimum,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Agent,  such  repairs  are  necessary  to  protect  the  property  from  damage  or  to  maintain  service  to 
the  tenant  as  called  for  by  their  lease. 

2.  The  Owner  Agrees; 

A.  To  carry  on  said  property  Liability  Insurance  with  limits  of  not  less  than  $20,000,  the  policy 
to  include  the  name  of  the  Owner  and  of  the  Agent;  and  the  Owner  further  agrees,  if  such  a  policy 
is  now  Iveing  carried,  that  appropriate  endorsement  to  include  the  name  of  the  Agent  will  be 
placed  thereon  and  that  a  certificate  of  such  policy  will  be  delivered  to  the  Agent,  or  if  no  such 
insurance  is  not  now  being  carried,  the  Agent  is  authorized  to  procure  a  policy  and  charge  the 
premium  therefore  to  the  Owner;  to  carry  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance  covering  all  em¬ 
ployees  employed  by  the  Agent  for  the  Owner; 

[Continued] 
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B.  To  indemnify  and  ever  to  hold  the  Agent  harmless  against  any  liability  to  the  public  as 
pertaining  to  the  property; 

C.  To  advise  the  Agent  in  writing  if  payment  of  mortgage  indebtedness,  employees  taxes, 
special  assessments  or  the  placing  of  fire,  liability  or  any  other  insurance  is  desired: 

D.  To  pay  the  Agent  seven  and  one-half  (7-1/^)  per  cent  of  the  gross  rents  collected,  said  com¬ 
mission  to  l)e  deducted  each  month; 

E.  To  pay  the  Agent  five  (5%)  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  should  the  property  he  sold. 

3.  The  Agent  Agrees; 

.\.  That,  for  the  consideration  aforesaid,  it  will  operate,  conduct,  manage,  and  offer  for  sale 
the  property  in  a  com|)etent  and  efficient  manner; 

B.  To  investigate  carefully  all  references  of  prospective  tenants; 

C.  To  have  all  management  employees  Imndeil; 

D.  To  place  all  funds  collected  in  its  Client’s  Account  to  segregate  them  from  those  of  the 
Agent,  which  account  will  contain  100  per  cent  of  the  funds  due  the  owner  after  the  paying  of 
bills  and  fees  for  the  account  of  the  Owner: 

E.  Not  to  receive  any  commission,  rebate,  disc:ount  or  other  benefit  without  the  Owner’s  knowl¬ 
edge  and  in  the  paying  of  any  l)ills  charged  to  the  Owner,  will  pay  and  charge  to  the  Owner  only 
the  net  amount  clue  after  taking  any  disa>unt  or  rebate  allowed; 

F.  To  advise  in  the  matter  or  real  estate  taxes  and  insurance  loss  adjustments; 

G.  To  care  for,  place  and  supervise,  subject  to  Owner’s  instructions,  all  insurance  coverage; 

H.  That,  at  the  end  of  every  monthly  period  the  .kgent  will  account  to  the  Owner  for  rents 
collected  and  after  deducting  therefrom  the  commissions  aforesaid,  and  the  disbursements  made  by 
the  .\gent,  the  Agent  will  he  responsil)le  for  and  remit  to  the  Owner  the  balance  then  found  to 
lie  due. 

4.  The  Owner  and  .-\gent  mutually  covenant  and  agiee; 

.\.  That  all  of  the  acts  and  things  clone  and  performed  hereunder,  by  the  Agent,  shall  l)e  clone 
not  as  a  principal,  but  as  Agent  for  the  Owner,  and  in  all  such  transactions  the  Owner  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  Principal  and  shall  and  does  hereby  ratify  and  confirm  the  acts  of  the  Agent 
done  and  performed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  hereof,  and  that  all  janitors,  janitresses  and 
all  other  employees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  Owner  and  not  of  the  .\gent: 

B.  That  during  the  life  of  this  .Agreement  the  .Agent  is  given  no  power  or  authority  to  pay, 
except  as  in  Paragraphs  above,  nor  does  it  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  paying  of  tax  assess¬ 
ments  and  interests,  etc.; 

C.  The  Owner  shall  have  the  right  for  any  rea.son  whatsoever,  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  this  agreement,  to  terminate  this  agreement  upon  three  months’  written  notice  to 
the  -Agent,  subject  to  the  Owner  paying  the  Agent  a  commission  of  five  (5%)  J)er  cent  of  the  un¬ 
expired  portion  and  any  renewal  thereof,  of  any  and  all  leases  made  by  the  Agent  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  said  premises  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  termination  of  this  agreement  and 
subject  to  the  Owner  paying  a  commission  of  five  (5%)  per  cent  to  the  Agent  in  the  event  that 
a  sale  of  the  premises  is  consummated  to  anyone,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  cancellation 
of  this  agreement,  with  whom  the  Agent  hacl  been  negotiating  the  sale  prior  to  the  termination 
of  this  agreement. 

1).  1  hat  this  Agency  is  exclusive  as  against  the  Owner  and  all  third  parties  and  that  during 
the  life  of  this  agreement  the  Owner  will  not  exercise  any  right  or  power  of  authority  herein 
granted  to  and  conferred  upon  the  Agent. 

i . . . 
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REAJLTORS  -  INSURANCE 
too  NASSAU  STREET 


PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Municipality  . 


Master  Bedrooms _ 

Type  of  Heat _ 

Assessed  Value  Land  I- 
Minimum  Cash  $ _ 


Servants’  Bedroon 


Neighborhood 

Type  - 

Grammar  School _ 

High  School _ 

Shopping  Center _ 

Public  Utilities  Available 

Type  Road _ 

Sidewalks _ 

Water _ 

Fire  Plugs _ 

Sewer  _ 

Gas _ 

Electricity _ 


Dwelling 
Location  Room 


.Insurance  Bldg.  Rate 


Present  Mortgage  S _ 

Terms _ 

Mortgagee  _ 

Amount  of  Fire  Insurance  $_ 
Name  of  Occupant _ 

Term  of  Lease _ 

Reason  for  Selling _ 

Remarks 


_ Servants’  Baths 

Hot  Water 

.Supply _ 


.Contents  Rate 


.Other  Buildings 
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Edmund 

OK 

*  ooMPRNY  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Prospect 


Residence  Addre 


Street 


Toun  State 

Telephone  . 

Position  . .  . 

Firm  .  . . 

Business  Address  . 

Street 

City  State 

Telephone  . 

Source  of  Prospect 
Remsrks: 


Term  desired 
Type  required 
No.  bedrooms 
Price 

Date  desired 
Location  preferred 
No.  in  family 
Agee  under  17  yrs. 
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LESSOR’S  COPY 


19  . 

.  in  the 

,  Lessee, 


on  account  of  the  tent. 


The  Lessor  to  provide:  services,  alterations,  and  decorations  as  follows: 
(No  verbal  or  other  agreements  binding  on  the  Lessor.) 


The  Lessee  agrees  to  warrant  the  truth  of  the  following  statements  made  by  the  Lessee 

Husband's  or  Wife's  Name  in  Full  . . . . 

No.  of  Persons  in  Family  Ages  of  Children  under  17  . 

Occupation  or  Position ...  . 

Employed  by  or  Ciormeaed  with  .  .  . 

Present  Residence  Address 

Length  of  Tenancy .  Landlord 

Address .  .  . 

Prior  Residence  Address  (if  previous  tetumcy  was  less  chan  one  year) . 


Length  of  Tenancy  Landlord  . 

Address  .  .  Phone 

Bank  Account  at  .  . 

The  Lessee  agrees  to  the  conditions  of  this  Agreement  to  Rent  as  stipulated  on  the  reverse  side  hereof. 

This  Agreement  to  rent  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lessor  or  the  Agent  and  prior  to  the  acceptance  hereto  may  be 
terminated  by  either  of  them  for  any  reason  by  the  return  of  the  deposit  paid  on  account  of  the  rent. 

READ  THIS  AGREEMENT  CAREFULLY  BEFORE  SIGNING 
Witness  . .  . Lessee 


Phone 


Phone 
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The  Lessee  Agrees; 

1.  Upon  the  acceptance  of  this  agreement  to  rent  by  the  Lessor  or  the  Agent,  to  pay  the  balance  of  one  month's  rent 
before  occupying  the  property  or  in  any  event  within  seven  (7)  tlays  from  the  date  of  acceptance,  and  upon  failure  so 
to  do  the  liuot  may  at  his  option  re-rent  said  premises  and  the  Lessee  agrees  to  reimburse  the  Lessor  for  any  loss  of  cent 
occasioned  thereby  and  the  amount  paid  as  a  deposit  herewith  shall  be  retained  by  Edmund  Cook  and  Company,  Realtors  for 
its  services. 

2.  Not  to  occupy  the  premises  until  the  lease  in  the  form  used  by  Edmund  Cook  and  Company,  Realtors  with  above 
special  clauses  is  signed  by  the  Lessee  and  Lessor.  If  Lessee  is  married  both  husband  and  wife  will  sign  tlw  lease. 

3.  To  pay  for  all  service  charges  not  sated  above  in  addition  to  the  rent. 

4.  Not  to  claim  any  alloivance  on  rent  because  of  non-completion  of  repairs  or  decontions  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Lessor. 

3.  To  hold  the  Lessor  and  the  Agent  exempt  from  any  liability  due  to  the  failure  of  the  previous  tenant  to  vacate  the 
premises  by  the  commencement  of  this  loue. 


I 


This  Agreement  to  Rent  is  hereby  accepted  by  the  undersimed  Lessor  under  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  set  forth, 

and  agrees  to  pay  Etteund  Cook  &  Company  a  fee  of . %  for  services  rendered  during  the  term  of  this  lease  or  any  re- 

newalthtareof. 


Date: 


I 

I 


I 


Date  Lease  Drawn  . 

Date  Delivered  to  Lessee  . 

Date  Delivetcd  to  Lessor . 

Date  Signed  Copy  Delivered  to  Lessee 


. . .  .Lessor 


I 
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AGREEMENT  TO  RENT 
(Commercial) 


@  Edmund 

OK 

*  OOMn^HY 

REALTORS-INSURANCE 
100  WA0SAC  miBBT 
ninrcBTow.  iTBw  asiisBv 


ICSSOt'S  corf 


MifKtton  1*0322 


City 

of  tlie  Borou^ 
Townuiip 


'  of 


in  the  County  of 

Hereby  agrees  to  leaM  the  premiaes  knoim  as 

For  a  term  beginning 
At  a  monthly  rental  of  S 
Lease  to  contain  the  following  special  clauses: 


and  State  of 


and  deposits  herewith  t 


and  ending 


,  Lessee, 


on  account  of  the  rent 


The  Lessor  to  provide:  services,  alterations,  and  decorations  as  follows: 

(No  verbal  or  other  agreements  binding  on  the  Lessor.) 

The  Lessee  agrees  to  warrant  the  truth  of  the  following  statements  made  by  the 
Premises  to  be  used  as 

The  Leasee  is  (an  individuaL  partnership,  corporation  of 

Partners  or  principal  officers  . 

Present  Business  Address  . 

Length  of  TenaiKy  Landlord  . . 

Address  .  . 

Is  this  application  for  additional  space  or  will  it  replace  the  present?  . 

Prior  Business  Address  (if  previous  teimncy  was  less  than  one  year) 


Phone 


Phone 


Length  of  Tenancy 
Address 


Landlord 


Phone 


Phone 


Business  Reference  (non-relation)  . 

Address  .  . 

Bank  Reference 

The  Leasee  agrees  to  the  conditioiu  of  this  Agreement  to  Rent  as  stipulated  on  the  reverse  side  hereof. 

This  Agreement  to  Rent  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lessor  or  the  Agent  and  prior  to  the  acceptance  hereto 
may  be  teminsted  by  either  of  them  for  any  reason  by  the  return  of  the  deposit  paid  on  account  of  the  tenant. 

Read  This  Acreement  Carefvllt  Before  Sicntnc 


Date 


Lessee 
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The  Lettee  Agrees: 


1.  Upon  the  acceptance  of  this  agreement  to  rent  by  the  Lessor  or  the  Agent,  to  pay  the  balance  of  one  month’s 
rent  before  occupying  the  property  or  in  any  event  within  seven  (7)  days  from  the  date  of  acceptance,  and  upon  fail¬ 
ure  so  to  do  the  Lessor  may  at  his  option  re-rent  said  premises  and  the  Leasee  agrees  to  reimburse  the  Lessor  for  any 
loss  of  rent  occasioned  thereby  and  the  amount  paid  as  deposit  herewith  shaO  be  retained  by  Edmund  Cook  &  Company 
for  their  services. 

2.  Not  to  occupy  the  premises  until  the  lease  in  the  form  used  by  Edmund  Cook  &  Company  with  above  special 
clauses  is  signed  by  the  Lessee  and  Lessor. 

3.  To  pay  for  all  service  charges  not  stated  above  in  addition  to  the  rent. 

4.  Not  to  claim  any  allowance  on  rent  because  of  non- completion  of  repairs  or  decorations  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  tM  Lessor. 

5.  To  hold  the  Lessor  and  the  Agent  exempt  from  any  liability  due  to  the  failure  of  the  previous  tenant  to  vacate 
the  premises  by  the  commencement  of  this  lease. 


This  Agreement  to  Rent  is  hereby  accepted  by  the  undersigned  Lessor  under  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  set 

forth,  and  agrees  to  pay  Edmund  Cook  &  Company  a  fee  of  .  %  for  services  rendered  during  the  term  of  this 

Lease  or  any  renewal  thereof. 

Date:  . 

. .  Lessor 


Date  Lease  Drawn  . 

Date  Delivered  to  Lessee . 

Date  Delivered  to  Lessor  . 

Date  Signed  Copy  Delivered  to  Lessee 
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THIS  INDENTURE,  made  this _ day  of _ 

in  the  year  of  our  l>ord  One  Thousand  nine  hundred  and _ _ 

BETWEEN 

AND _ P^rty  of  the  FIRST  PART,  hereinafter  known  as  the  LESSOR, 

_ party  of  the  SECOND  PART,  hereinafter  known  as  the  LESSEE, 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  Lessor  does  let,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant,  demise,  and  to  let, 
unto  the  Lessee  the  premises  known  as 

_ _  with  the  appurtenances  for 

a  term  of _  months  from  12  o’clock  noon  of  the  _ 


day  of _ to  12  o’clock  noon  of  the  first  day  of _ at  a  rental  of 

_ Dollars 

payable  in  installments  of  S _ on  the  signing  hereof _ S _ 


on  the  first  day  of  each  and  every  month  thereafter,  for  the  month  in  advance  at  the  office  of 
Edmund  Cxx>k  &  Company  Realtor,  190  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  agent  for  the  Lessor. 

The  l.essee  covenants  to  pay  the  said  rent  as  herein  specified  and  it  is  agreed  that  if  any  rent 
shall  be  due  and  unpaid  for  a  period  of  ten  (10)  days,  the  Lessee  shall  vacate  the  premises  upon 
three  days’  written  notice,  remaining  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  rent  due  under  the  terms  of 
this  lease,  and  if,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Lessor  or  the  agent,  the  account  is  placed  with  a  collection 
agency  or  an  attorney,  or  taken  into  Court  to  collect,  then  the  Lessee  agrees  to  pay  as  part  of  the 
consicleiation  of  this  contract  a  further  sum  equal  to  25%  of  the  rent  due  with  a  minimum  of 
$25.00  plus  any  Court  costs,  which  amount  shall  l>e  added  to  the  said  rent  and  collected  therewith, 
and  if  default  shall  be  made  in  any  of  the  covenants  herein  contained,  then  it  shall  lie  lawful  fur 
the  Lessor  or  the  agent  to  re-enter  the  said  premises  and  to  remove  all  persons  therefrom,  ami 
to  have,  use,  possess,  occupy  and  enjoy  the  same  again  as  of  the  fonner  estate  and  interest  therein 
of  the  Lessor. 

The  Lessee  agrees  to  pay  for 

consumed  or  until  the  same  has  been  shut  off  by  the  proper  authorities  and  to  have  all  bills  for 
such  services  rendered  in  the  name  of  the  Lessee. 

The  Lessee  further  agrees  as  a  material  part  of  the  consideration  to  Ire  rendered  lo  the  Lessor 
and  the  agent  to  waive  all  claims  fur  damages  to  goods,  furniture  and  personal  property,  or  injury 
to  any  person  or  persons,  upon  and  alxmt  said  premises  for  any  cause,  and  to  hold  the  Lessor  and 
the  agent  exempt  and  harmless  for  and  on  account  of  any  damage  to  goods,  furniture,  and  personal 
property  of  any  |)crson  or  jrersons  and  injury  to  any  person  or  persons  arising  from  the  use  of 
the  premises  by  the  Lessee. 

The  Lessee  agrees  to  allow  during  the  term  of  this  lease  the  showing  of  the  premises  to  pro¬ 
spective  purchasers,  by  appointment,  during  reasonable  hours  of  the  day,  if  the  property  is  for 
sale;  and  three  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  lease  or  any  renewal  thereof  to  any 
prospective  tenants  during  any  reasonable  hours  should  the  property  lie  for  rent. 

'I  he  Lessee  shall  not  have  or  keep  in  the  demised  premises  any  article  or  things  of  a  dangerous, 
inflammable  or  explosive  character  which  might  increase  the  danger  of  Are  upon  said  premises, 
or  which  might  l)e  pronouncetl  ’’Hazardous"  or  “Extra  Hazardous”  by  any  res|x)nsible  insurance 
company. 

The  Lessee  agrees  on  the  termination  of  this  lease  as  herein  called  for  to  vacate  the  premises 
without  notice  from  the  l^essor,  but  will  notify  the  Agent  five  days  or  more  in  advance  of  the  time 
and  date  of  leaving,  and  on  the  vacating  and  surrendering  of  the  premises  hereby  demised  to 
leave  the  same  broom  clean  removing  all  rubbish  from  the  premises,  and  in  as  good  state  and 
condition  as  reasonable  use  and  wear  thereof  will  permit,  damages  by  the  elements  excepted,  and 
will  repair  or  pay  the  worth  thereof  to  the  l^essor  any  damage  done  to  the  premises  or  its  equip¬ 
ment  during  the  term  of  this  lease,  promptly  returning  the  keys  to  the  office  of  the  agent,  ami 
remaining  liable  for  the  condition  of  the  premises  until  the  keys  are  returned  and  to  the  date  of 
termination  as  herein  required. 

[Continued] 
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The  Lessor  agrees  that  in  case  the  building  or  buildings  erected  on  the  premises  hereby  leased 
shall  be  partially  damaged  by  fire,  the  same  shall  be  repaired  as  sjieedily  as  |x)ssible  at  the  expense 
of  the  Lessor:  that  in  case  the  damage  shall  be  so  extensive  as  to  render  the  building  untenantable 
the  rent  shall  cease  until  such  time  as  the  buildings  shall  l)e  put  in  complete  repair;  but  in  case 
of  the  total  destruction  of  the  premises  by  fire,  rent  shall  be  paid  up  to  the  time  of  such  de¬ 
struction,  and  then  and  from  thenceforth  this  lease  shall  cease  and  come  to  an  end;  provided, 
however,  that  such  fire  or  damage  shall  not  be  caused  by  the  carelessness,  negligence  or  improper 
conduct  of  the  Lessee,  his  family,  guests,  agents  or  servants. 

The  Lessor  agrees  that  the  Lessee  may  sublet  said  premises  for  any  part  of  the  term  of  this 
lease  upon  the  written  consent  of  the  Lessor  or  the  agent  first  had  for  that  purpose. 

The  Lessor  agrees  to  have  the  premises  broom  clean  and  in  neat  and  orderly  condition  and  to 
have  the  electric,  plumbing  and  heating  equipment  in  proper  working  order  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  lease.  Lhe  Lessor  further  agrees  to  make  all  structural  repairs  and  major  repairs  or 
replacements  to  the  electric,  plumbing  and  heating  systems,  which  repairs  or  replacements  be¬ 
come  necessary  due  to  conditions  beyond  the  control  and  negligence  of  the  Lessee,  his  family, 
guests,  agents  and  servants,  it  lieing  expre.ssly  understood  that  the  Lessee  shall  be  responsible  for 
all  minor  repairs  and  general  maintenance. 

'Lhe  Lessor  or  the  agent  shall  have  the  right  (but  no  obligation)  to  enter  into  the  said  demiserl 
premises  at  any  time  during  the  terms  of  this  lease  for  the  pur|M)se  of  making  repairs,  changes 
or  alterations  to  protect,  preserve  or  improve  the  property;  provided  that  such  changes  shall  not 
involve  any  material  alteration  in  the  si^e  or  shape  of  the  demised  premises. 

The  Lessor  covenants  that  the  Lessee  on  paying  the  said  rent  and  performing  the  covenants 
herein  contained  shall  and  may  peaceably  and  quietly  have,  hold  and  enjoy  the  said  demisetl 
premises  for  the  term  aforesaid. 

IN  WITNE.SS  WHEREOF 


Exhibit  6:  Continued 


The  Lessee  shall  and  will  occupy  or  use  the  hereby  demised  premises  only  as _ 

unless  the  consent  and  approbation  in  writing  of  the  Lessor  or  the  .Agent  is  first  had  for  any  other 
purpose. 


Lhe  Lessee  agrees  to  make  and  pay  for  all  improvements  and  alterations  desired  by  the  Lessee 
to  the  premises  hereby  demised  and  the  erection  or  placing  of  any  sign  on  the  building  and  the 
improvements,  alterations  or  placing  of  signs  only  when  plans  and  sketches  thereof  showing  the 
nature  thereof  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  I.essor  or  the  Agent  and  all  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements  made  and  paid  for  by  the  l.essee  after  the  approval  by  the  Lessor  or  the  .Agent  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  and  remain  the  property  of  the  Lessee  except  for  such  changes,  alterations  and 
impro\ements  which  are  structural,  in  which  event  they  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  Lessor 
at  the  termination  of  this  lease  or  the  surrender  of  this  lease  or  vacating  of  the  premises  by  the 
Lessee  in  any  manner  or  for  any  cause.  It  is  expressly  underst<x)d  and  agreed  that  all  office  or  store 
equipment  or  fixtures  including  lighting  fixtures  installed  by  the  Lessee  shall  be  and  remain  the 
property  of  the  Lessee. 

The  Lessee  agrees  not  to  place  displays  or  exhibits  in  any  window  or  alxrut  the  demised  premises 
which  are  not  in  a  dignified  and  attractive  manner  and  shall  remove  any  such  displays  or  exhibits 
or  portions  thereof  to  which  the  Lc*ssor  or  the  .Agent  may  object  in  accordance  with  the  written 
instructions  from  the  I.essor  or  the  .Agent. 

It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Lessee  will  not  use  any  machine  of  a  greater 
weight  and  noise  than  the  standard  typewriter  or  adding  machine  nor  will  the  Lessee  or  the 
Lessee’s  employees  perform  any  work  that  will  create  any  extraordinary  noise  greater  than  that 
found  in  a  professional  office  with  standard  typewriter  or  adding  machine  without  the  consent 
of  the  Lessor  first  being  obtained. 


Exhibit  7:  Commercial  insert  for  the  Cook  lease  form 
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190  NAMAU  STaBBT 
PBINCBTON,  NBW  JBBBBY 
TBUimOMS  ••• 


owNER*s  copy 


REPAIR  NOTICE 


_ _ _ 19 _ 

has  reported  to  us  that  at  your  property 
_ the  following  should  be  attended  to: 


Will  you  please  attend  to  this  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Should  you  desire,  we  would  be  glad  to  order 
the  work  done  for  you  and  to  see  that  it  is  properly  executed,  if  you  will  sign  and  return  the  attached  author¬ 
ization. 

Edmund  D.  Cook,  realtor 
By _ 


Exhibit  8:  Repair  notice  form  is  made  out  in  quadruplicate 
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R  E  AXTOR  S  •  IN  S  U  H  AKC  E 
100  NASSAU  STREET 
PRtNCBTON»NEW  JERSEY 

TtLiPHONi  PRincctos  1*0322 


ORDER 


19 


The  following  order  has  been  issued  for  work  at  your  property: 

Contractor  . . 

Address  ..  . 

You  are  requested  to  do  the  following  work  at . 

occupied  by  . 

Work  to  be  performed: 


To  Be  Billed  to:  .  .  . 

c/o  Edmund  Cook  It  Company,  190  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Edmund  Cook  &  Company,  in  issuing  this  order  has  done  so  as  Agent  To  the  best  of  its  knowledge  promm  payment  will 
be  made  for  this  work  by  the  person  to  ^  billed.  Your  acceptance  of  this  order  shall  place  no  responsibility  on  Edmund  Cook  & 
Company  for  the  payment  thereof. 

EDMUND  COOK  &  COMPANY 

By 


Exhibit  9:  Order  form  for  work  to  be  done  is  also  made  out  in  quadruplicate 


ROUNDUP: 

WHAT’S  NEW  IN  THE  PICTURE  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  PROPERTIES? 


Vacancies  are  developing  in  “shoestring”  retail  strip  locations 


Shoestring  retail  strip  locations  are  defined 
as  those  retail  locations  which  are  secondary 
in  nature  and  which  are  extensions  of  down¬ 
town  locations.  In  most  cities  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  vacancy  trend  in  secondary  or  shoestring 
strip  developments  and  most  particularly  in 
small  retail  stores  having  street  frontages  of 
15  to  25  feet.  Many  factors  contribute  to  this 
situation.  In  many  instances  these  retail 
stores  were  uneconomic  in  conception,  be¬ 


ing  conceived  during  the  war  or  aftermath 
years  when  any  vacant  store  was  immedi¬ 
ately  taken.  Some  strip  developments  were 
built  where  no  long-range  demand  was  pres¬ 
ent.  Also,  nowadays  the  small  store  operator 
finds  it  hard  to  compete  with  the  new  super¬ 
markets  which  sell  a  large  variety  of  items 
under  one  roof.  Parking  problems  in  some 
cities  also  are  contributing  to  vacancy  in 
shoestring  locations. 


What’s  the  rental  situation  in  these  strips? 


The  general  concensus  is  that  pressure  is 
constantly  being  exerted  to  adjust  rentals 
downward  on  renewal  of  leases.  Percentage 


leases  in  shoestring  strip  locations  are  not 
generally  being  used  except  where  mini¬ 
mum  rent  is  actually  the  maximum. 


How  can  this  vacancy  problem  be  corrected  ? 


Vacant  storf:s  which  are  now  uneconomic 
in  use  should  be  converted  to  economic  uses. 
Manufacturers’  show  rooms  which  do  not 
have  to  be  downtown,  offices,  service  com¬ 
panies  and  the  like  are  a  source  of  tenancy. 
Surveys  of  the  entire  strip  should  be  made  to 
determine  what  class  of  business  could  exist; 
then  key  tenants  secured  in  this  class  will  at¬ 
tract  others  in  the  same  line.  Los  Angeles 
provides  an  example  of  this  in  the  removal  of 


the  garment  industry  from  downtown  to  a 
strip  location.  Modernization  of  stores  to 
compete  with  new  developments  is  another 
suggested  remedy.  A  growing  trend  in  some 
cities  is  the  movement  of  doctors  or  groups 
of  doctors  from  downtown  locations  to  strip 
developments.  It  is  the  job  of  the  property 
manager  to  create  demand  for  the  space,  and 
if  a  logical  use  for  the  strip  can  be  promoted, 
business  will  flow  in. 
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Every  office  can  stand,  and  needs  periodic  analysis  ivhich  looks  toward 
a  more  efficient,  streamlined  operation  throughout.  This  discussion 
is  from  IREM’s  Advanced  Course  for  CRMs  held  in  Chicago  on  May  ly 
and  i8.  It  will  serve  as  an  excellent  springboard  for  you  to  dive  into  a 
reappraisal  of  your  own  way  of  doing  things. 

STREAMLINING  YOUR  OFFICE  PROCEDURES 

by  Roy  H.  Krueger,  CPM 


A  PRACTICAL  RECORDS  PROGRAM  fot  the  Small 
organi/ation  would  cover  three  specific 
areas:  (i)  the  creation  of  records;  (2)  the 
processing  of  records;  and  (3)  the  disjxisi- 
tion  of  records.  At  the  start  of  streamlining 
your  paper  work,  a  careful  analysis  of  your 
office  problems  should  be  made  by  the  most 
competent  person  or  by  a  committee  in  or¬ 
der  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplications. 
You  should  take  each  phase  of  your  office 
procedure  for  critical  attention;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  lease  preparation,  rent  bills  and  collec¬ 
tions,  processing  accounts  payable,  payrolls, 
bookkeeping,  insurance,  etc. 

Now  for  No.  1.  We  should  create  record 
forms  that  will  not  only  simplify  but  stand¬ 
ardize  our  procedures.  For  every  type  of  rec¬ 
ord  that  somebody  in  your  office  wants  to 
initiate  ask  these  questions:  How  will  this 
record  be  used?  How  important  is  the  infor¬ 
mation  likely  to  be?  Can  the  subjects  covered 
by  this  form  be  handled  in  a  simple  routine? 
Is  the  information  available  elsewhere  in  an 
accessible  or  usable  form?  Can  an  existing 

Mr.  Krueger  is  vice  president  and  management 
supervisor  for  the  Chicago  firm  of  Browne  ir  Storch, 
Inc.  His  experience  in  the  field  began  in  192$,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment. 


form  do  the  job  that  this  record  is  supposed 
to  do?  Can  two  or  more  existing  forms  be 
combined? 

When  you  have  gathered  the  answers  for 
each  type  of  form,  memorandum  or  report, 
you  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the  neces¬ 
sary  from  the  unnecessary  and  you  will  know 
the  reason  for  your  conclusion.  However,  in 
your  enthusiasm  to  consolidate  forms  and  re¬ 
duce  paper  work  beware  of  the  temptation 
to  do  too  much  too  quickly. 

No.  2:  The  processing  of  records  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  assignment  to  the  proper  persons  in 
the  proper  order.  This  is  very  simply  han¬ 
dled  by  a  routing  form  that  indicates  the  or¬ 
der  which  the  item  follows  until  it  reaches 
its  destination. 

No.  3:  The  disposition  of  the  records  is 
not  only  an  important  part  of  the  entire 
program  but  it  is  the  most  legalistic  of  all. 
You  will  of  course  give  thought  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  where  the  records  are  kept,  insofar  as 
being  readily  available  to  those  who  should 
use  them,  but  you  will  have  to  temper  this 
desire  by  the  need  for  saving  space  in  your 
office.  This  may  suggest  that  you  keep  rec¬ 
ords  in  two  or  three  places.  The  primary 
place  would  be  for  current  subjects;  the  sec¬ 
ondary  place  would  be  for  records  more  than 
a  year  old,  and  possibly  the  third  place 
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would  be  a  storeroom  in  the  basement  or 
elsewhere,  for  older  records.  Lastly,  you  will 
want  to  establish  a  pattern  which  auto¬ 
matically  destroys  records  when  they  have 
ceased  to  be  useful.  This  determination 
should  be  made  with  the  sanction  of  your 
attorney  and  government  stipulations.  I  give 
you  the  following  formula:  general  cor¬ 
respondence  should  be  retained  five  years; 
terminated  or  cancelled  leases,  five  years; 
payroll  records,  three  to  five  years;  cancelled 
checks,  ten  years;  bookkeeping  records,  ten 
years. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  here 
that  while  the  keeping  of  all  written  infor¬ 
mation  in  our  business  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  repeatedly  to  be  very  important,  this 
idea  can  be  overdone  by  zealous  people  who 
retain  every  scrap  of  paper,  and  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  we  make  better  use  of  our 
waste  paper  baskets. 

WHAT  ABOUT  FURNITURE  AND 
OFFICE  LAYOUT? 

When  it  comes  to  determining  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  fixtures  that  should  be  used  in  your 
office  for  the  retention  of  records,  I  strongly 
recommend  that  you  seek  the  cooperation 
of  the  manufacturers  of  such  equipment. 
Specialty  pieces  can  be  very  helpful,  such  as 
flat  map  files  for  floor  plans  and  special  types 
of  storage  cabinets. 

The  old-fashioned  desk,  chair  and  file 
have  come  a  long  way  in  recent  years.  The 
desk  is  now  made  beautiful  in  the  modern 
sense,  but  mainly  it  is  made  to  be  more 
functional,  with  ball  bearings  and  slides  for 
ease  of  operation.  Even  your  bookkeeping 
department  can  keep  practically  all  of  their 
records  in  specially  designed  desk  drawers 
which  save  on  additional  furniture  and 
make  for  more  compact  and  streamlined 
op>erations. 

Streamlining  your  office  procedures  cer¬ 


tainly  means  making  your  office  space  more 
pleasant  for  everyone  from  a  ventilation 
and  lighting  standp)oint.  Ventilation  of 
course  is  a  matter  on  which  you  can  get  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  air  conditioning  engineers 
and  salesmen.  Lighting  involves  not  only 
artificial  illumination  at  the  proper  intensity 
without  shadows,  but  also  correct  reflective 
surfaces  for  your  desk  tops  and  floors.  The 
authorities  claim  that  it  is  foolish  to  consider 
only  the  light  coming  from  the  top  down, 
and  then  kill  this  illumination  by  using 
light-absorbing  colors  on  the  lower  surfaces. 
In  our  office  we  have  found  it  efficient  to 
eliminate  private  offices,  using  instead  the 
bank-style  of  op>en  department.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  in  Washington  has 
given  some  consideration  to  these  and  re¬ 
lated  matters  and  can  offer  you  the  results  of 
their  studies. 

BOOKKEEPING  SYSTEMS 

A  great  many  management  offices  still 
op)erate  their  bookkeeping  department  by 
hand  methods  and  very  px)ssibly  some  of 
them  find  this  to  be  the  cheapjest  way.  How¬ 
ever,  consideration  should  be  given  periodi¬ 
cally  to  the  advantages  of  machines.  The  me¬ 
chanical  bookkeeping  machines  are  quite 
marvelous  in  the  multiple  operations  which 
they  p>erform.  For  instance,  the  owners’  state¬ 
ments  of  income  and  disbursements  are  not 
only  progressively  prepared  entirely  on  the 
machine,  but  it  p>erforms  dual  op}erations  in 
producing  rent  bills  and  disbursement 
checks.  Payroll  checks  are  printed  at  the 
same  time  the  payroll  analysis  sheets  are 
prepared.  Not  only  does  the  machine  pro¬ 
duce  legible,  good-looking  forms,  with  any 
reasonable  number  of  copies,  but  it  is  also 
accurate  and  sp>eedy. 

Another  machine  op>erationnhat  gears  in 
with  this  work  is  the  use  of  the  Addresso- 
graph  machine  with  graphitype  that  will 
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make  your  own  plates.  Many  uses  can  be 
made  of  an  Addressograph  plate,  and  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  flexibility  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  plate  that  can  take  a  total  of  six  lines  and 
approximately  240  characters.  To  make  the 
most  of  its  size,  you  can  shield  parts  of  its 
information  and  print  only  some  of  it,  for 
different  uses.  A  tenant  control  and  prede¬ 
termined  rent  total  is  a  result  when  the  con¬ 
trolled  list  of  tenants  and  spaces  in  a  build¬ 
ing  are  listed  on  the  owner’s  statement. 
With  a  simple  numbering  system  no  units 
can  be  lost  or  unaccounted  for.  The  rent 
bills  are  addressed  in  the  same  manner.  Spe¬ 
cial  lists  of  tenants  are  prepared  on  the  Ad¬ 
dressograph  machine  for  use  in  gathering 
charges  for  garage  spaces,  meter  readings, 
work  orders,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  special 
mailings  to  tenants  are  easily  handled  by 
running  envelopes  through  the  Addresso¬ 
graph  machine,  with  complete  flexibility  in 
taking  out  or  putting  in  only  those  names 
that  are  desired. 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  that  can  be  gained  simply  by  mak¬ 
ing  carbon  copies  of  certain  forms  and  using 
these  copies  to  streamline  management  oper¬ 
ations.  One-time  carbon  paper  is  a  modern 
improvement,  and  even  more  recently  there 
has  come  on  the  market  a  special  paper 
through  which  copies  can  be  made  without 
using  carbon  paper.  This  reminds  me  that 
when  rent  bills  are  used,  it  is  simple  to  make 
several  copies  on  different  colors  of  paper 
which  are  used  to  advise  others,  such  as  the 
accounting  department  and  building  man¬ 
agers,  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  the  tenants. 

There’s  one  more  type  of  machine  that 
might  be  mentioned  for  use  in  making 
copies,  with  considerable  saving  in  time.  Up 
to  recently,  photograph  copy  machines  were 
limited  to  commercial  establishments.  The 
individual  cost  is  fairly  high  and  there  is  in¬ 
convenience  and  loss  of  time  in  sending 


work  out  of  your  office.  Now  a  small  machine 
may  be  obtained  for  a  small  office  which  will 
streamline  copy  work  of  all  types.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  lease  may  be  easily  photographed 
and  an  exact  duplicate  produced,  instead  of 
retyping  a  copy  and  perhaps  making  errors 
in  the  transcription.  Statements  of  figures 
lend  themselves  nicely  to  photography  copy. 
It  even  pays  to  copy  invoices  in  this  way, 
when  extras  are  needed.  The  regular  use  of 
such  a  copy  machine  in  your  office  can  prove 
to  be  highly  desirable  in  simplifying  and 
expediting  routine  procedures. 

LEASE  CLAUSES  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

You  can  streamline  your  lease  prepara¬ 
tions  by  the  use  of  an  official  collection  of 
special  clauses.  There  is  much  to  be  gained 
by  everyone  concerned  with  the  drawing  of 
a  lease  if  special  clauses  can  be  specified 
from  a  book  of  legally  approved  and  time 
tested  amendments. 

Likewise,  a  collection  of  the  most  simple 
and  practical  specifications  for  building  re¬ 
pair  and  maintenance  work  will  save  much 
time  and  effort.  I  have  always  believed  in 
specifications  to  cover  the  various  work  that 
we  are  so  often  required  to  order  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  our  buildings.  How¬ 
ever,  I  see  little  need  in  repeating  much  of 
the  superfluous  language.  I  also  feel  that  it 
is  generally  undesirable  to  specify  the  brand 
of  material  to  the  installing  contractor,  be¬ 
cause  this  invokes  divided  responsibility. 

POLICY  AND  PURCHASE  CONTROL 

Here  is  an  idea  that  has  been  used  by  a 
number  of  firms  and  which  we  have  found  to 
be  practical  as  a  means  of  communicating 
rules,  regulations,  and  matters  of  policy  to 
the  major  buildings  which  we  manage.  By 
providing  a  Superintendent’s  Handbook  for 
each  building  office,  you  can  progressively 
add  to  your  stated  policies  by  sending  out 
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memos  for  permanent  insertion  in  the  hand¬ 
book.  These  rules  might  cover  many  sub¬ 
jects,  from  instructions  to  employees  on  an¬ 
swering  inquiries  to  instructions  to  em¬ 
ployees  on  handling  tenants'  requests  and 
processing  orders  for  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pairs.  You  could  also  include  your  policy  on 
lighting,  heating  and  other  basic  service  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  building.  This  Superintend¬ 
ent’s  Handbook  constitutes  a  permanent  rec¬ 
ord  for  present  and  future  reference  by  the 
supervisor  in  his  discussions  with  the  build¬ 
ing  superintendent  or  janitor. 

Every  property  manager  will  have  some 
form  of  purchase  control.  The  extent  of  it 
will  of  course  dej>end  on  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  number  of  projierty  managers 
who  are  to  observe  the  rules  of  purchasing. 
Most  manufacturing  and  mercantile  types  of 
business  need  a  purchase  agent  whose  sole 
duty  it  is  to  determine  the  best  sources  from 
which  to  buy.  In  property  management, 
however,  it  is  felt  that  purchasing  should  be 
directed  by  those  actively  engaged  in  the 
business,  and  the  longer  one  has  managed 
properties  the  better  he  is  qualified  to  pur¬ 
chase  wisely.  Actual  experience  with  con¬ 
tractors,  for  example,  is  the  best  criteria  for 
the  determination  of  contractors’  value  and 
must  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  issuance  of  pur¬ 
chase  orders  for  contractors’  work.  In  fol¬ 
lowing  this  reasoning,  it  becomes  clear  that 
each  property  manager  must  be  allowed  the 
freedom  of  purchasing  for  the  properties 
which  he  manages.  However,  there  must  be 
some  control,  in  order  to  give  the  manager 
the  benefit  of  accumulated  knowledge 
within  the  office  and  to  preclude  purchasing 
from  an  endless  number  of  sources.  The 
simple  expedient  in  this  connection  is  the 
establishment  of  a  list  of  approved  com¬ 
panies  from  which  purchases  may  be  made. 
This  controlled  list  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  everyone  in  the  organization,  includ¬ 


ing  the  building  superintendents  and  jani¬ 
tors,  and  subject  only  to  further  checking  by 
the  agent’s  principals. 

It  would  be  easy  to  buy  all  of  the  supplies 
for  a  building  from  one  source,  if  that  were 
possible,  and  to  a  certain  extent  we  should 
try  to  group  our  purchases.  However,  it  is 
also  desirable  to  buy  as  directly  from  the 
source  of  manufacture  as  possible.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  janitor’s  supply  house  would  sell 
brushes  of  various  kinds,  but  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  there  are  25  types  of  floor  brushes 
alone,  it  would  certainly  appear  that  a  build¬ 
ing  should  use  the  right  type  of  brush  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  manufacturer  rather  than  a 
particular  brush  that  the  janitor’s  supply 
house  may  have  on  hand. 

I  would  like  to  insert  a  word  of  caution 
here  to  those  who  might  carry  the  above  idea 
to  the  extreme  of  purchasing  each  item  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  manufacturer,  thereby  caus¬ 
ing  an  unnecessarily  large  volume  of  trans¬ 
actions  involving  many  companies.  As  far  as 
price  is  concerned,  many  manufacturers,  in 
order  to  protect  their  dealers,  will  not  sell 
to  any  consumer  at  a  lower  price  than  would 
apply  if  the  item  were  bought  from  the 
dealer.  Where  this  is  the  case  and  where  you 
can  receive  adequate  advice  on  the  proper 
tools  from  a  dealer,  there  is  an  advantage  in 
channeling  your  purchases  through  the 
dealer. 

One  suggestion  for  saving  time  is  to  make 
greater  use  of  contractors  and  building 
superintendents  or  janitors.  If  they  can  be 
encouraged  to  develop  all  of  the  facts  sur¬ 
rounding  a  maintenance  problem  and  to 
produce  full  proposals  with  estimates,  the 
property  manager  will  find  that  his  time  can 
be  used  more  advantageously  in  making  the 
decisions  and  covering  a  greater  number  of 
more  important  subjects.  Contractors  are 
usually  willing  to  devote  considerable  time 
to  a  good  customer’s  account,  even  to  the 
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extent,  for  example,  of  checking  your  build-  tor  is  then  authorized  verbally  to  perform 

ing  code  requirements,  to  ascertain  mini-  the  job  for  an  amount  which  is  allowed  un¬ 
mum  needs.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  der  the  lease.  Any  additional  work  that  a 

these  practical  men,  working  in  conjunc-  tenant  desires  is  arranged  between  the  ten- 

tion  with  your  own  trusted  employees  at  the  ant  and  the  contractor  with  the  contractor 

building,  can  save  you  time  and  steps  and  safeguarding  the  owner’s  interest  by  main- 

really  streamline  your  outside  operation.  taining  a  standard  of  materials  and  colors. 

One  realtor  has  found  that  the  assignment 
HERE  ARE  SOME  SHORT  CUTS  of  buildings  to  property  managers  might  be 

For  certain  owners  it  has  been  found  that  done  more  efficiently  by  not  adhering  to  the 

the  usual  monthly  income  statement  can  be  old  principle  of  grouping  properties  by 

eliminated.  In  place  of  listing  all  of  the  neighborhoods  or  territories.  He  has  found 

tenants,  their  rental  charge,  collections,  etc.,  that  a  manager  could  cover  more  property 

only  one  figure  is  shown  giving  the  total  col-  more  quickly  if  the  buildings  were  along  a 

lections.  In  the  case  where  a  building  is  100  certain  route  that  could  be  traveled  by  auto- 

per  cent  rented  and  all  rents  collected,  this  mobile.  Another  group  that  would  extend 

one  collection  figure  would  constitute  the  along  a  street  car  line  could  be  assigned  to  a 

entire  income  statement.  There  would  be  manager  who  did  not  drive  a  car.  This  ex- 

shown,  however,  vacancies,  the  first  rents  col-  ecutive  also  found  that  it  was  not  necessary 

lected  from  new  tenants,  and  any  other  to  assign  one  building  manager  to  handle  all 

changes.  Sometimes  a  transcript  will  be  the  properties  belonging  to  any  one  owner 

made  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  the  owner-  but  that  the  efficiency  of  the  routing  was 

ship  requires  it.  This  procedure  should  save  more  important,  and  that  an  owner  did  not 

considerable  time  in  the  office,  if  an  owner-  object  to  dealing  with  more  than  one  man- 

ship  is  satisfied  with  such  reporting.  ager  on  his  properties. 

The  idea  of  not  sending  rent  bills  is  prac-  A  small  real  estate  office  informs  me  that 
tised  by  many  and  some  firms  have  never  they  find  a  Kardex  file  for  tenants  to  be  a 

done  otherwise.  Those  buildings,  however,  great  labor-saving  device.  They  include  on 

that  levy  additional  charges  against  tenants  their  5  by  8  card  the  basic  terms  and  infor- 

for  utilities  and  other  items  find  it  necessary  mation  from  the  lease  and  renting  applica- 

to  send  some  kind  of  a  memo  charge;  in  such  tion.  In  addition  they  post  the  dates  on 

situations  the  rent  bill,  showing  the  addi-  which  the  unit  was  decorated,  and  the  costs, 

tional  charge,  becomes  quite  necessary.  They  also  record  the  monthly  rent  payments 

A  neighborhood  agent  who  feels  that  he  as  made,  thirty-six  months  being  accommo- 

knows  his  properties  intimately,  and  all  of  dated  on  each  card.  All  of  this  information, 

the  contractors  who  do  work  for  them,  finds  quickly  available  to  the  building  manager, 

his  work  more  streamlined  by  eliminating  seems  to  be  well  worth  the  effort  expended 

the  formality  of  writing  purchase  orders.  He  to  maintain  the  Kardex  file, 

inspects  his  properties  and  orders  his  repairs 

and  materials  by  telephone  from  contractors  ONE  BOSS  OR  MANY? 
and  materials  men  who  regularly  service  his  There  have  been  two  schools  of  thought 
properties.  He  uses  only  one  or  two  decora-  among  agencies  handling  large  buildings  as 
tors  who  make  up  the  specifications  in  con-  to  a  basic  principle  in  property  management 
sultation  with  the  tenants,  and  the  contrac-  set-ups.  One  school  has  maintained  that  it 
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is  more  efficient  to  separate  leasing  and  man¬ 
agement  from  operations  and  maintenance. 
This  plan  would  seem  to  have  some  advan¬ 
tages,  since  specialization  is  usually  an  ad¬ 
vanced  procedure.  The  other  school  of 
thought  maintains  that  the  manager  of  the 
property  is  supreme,  and  directs  and  makes 
decisions  for  all  of  the  property  including 
the  renting  and  the  maintenance.  I  person¬ 
ally  subscribe  to  the  one-authority  school  of 
thought.  Our  firm  has  adhered  to  this 
method  for  many  years.  We  believe  that  dual 
responsibility  is  not  desirable,  but  is  fraught 
with  unnecessary  problems  that  can  cause  in¬ 
efficiency. 

One  realtor,  who  represents  one  of  the 
largest  management  firms  in  Chicago,  has  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  how  very  recently  they  took 
stock  of  their  operations  and  determined 
that  the  maintenance  department  was  too 
expensive;  so  except  for  handling  major 
jobs,  they  have  eliminated  this  department. 
I'hey  determined  that  their  own  ojjerating 


costs  were  going  up  while  the  revenue  from 
their  owners  was  remaining  constant,  and 
that  consequently  some  savings  had  to  be  ef¬ 
fected.  They  have  since  found  that  by  having 
each  building  manager  handle  the  complete 
package,  they  are  able  to  operate  with  fewer 
people.  They  also  found  that  the  constant 
checking  within  their  office  by  the  several 
men  who  were  formerly  responsible  for  a 
given  building  was  a  needless  function 
which  took  much  time. 

This  is  a  bit  of  recent  evidence  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  policy  of  single  authority 
over  a  building’s  operation  is  also  the  least 
costly  to  a  management  firm.  However,  it 
might  be  said  in  fairness  to  the  other 
method,  that  a  top  level  supervising  engi¬ 
neer  in  the  agency  office  is  a  plush  benefit  for 
property  owners.  However,  when  the  in¬ 
come  does  not  keep  pace  with  rising  costs  of 
labor  and  overhead  in  a  real  estate  office,  this 
luxury  scale  of  management  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  continue. 


There  are  new  accounts  on  the  horizon  because  of  three  situations,  the 
first  of  which  is  increasing  absentee  oivnership. 


JOB  KNOW-HOW  LEADS  TO  NEW  ACCOUNTS 

C.  Armel  Nutter,  CPM 


Due  to  the  mobility  of  our  populace,  and 
to  the  tremendous  competition  for  good  real 
estate  investments,  there’s  more  and  more 
absentee  ownership  of  income  property. 
Many  multiple-unit  housing  projects  have 
been  bought  in  recent  years  by  speculators, 
subject  to  large  outstanding  mortgages.  The 
purchasers  of  these  equities  often  are  syndi¬ 
cates  based  in  some  city  far  removed  from 
the  property.  The  main  object  usually  is  to 
get  the  equity  money  back  as  speedily  as 
possible  without  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  property  over  the  long  pull,  and  then 
to  sell  the  property  for  whatever  quick  profit 
can  be  realized.  Many  devious  methods  are 
used  to  accomplish  this. 

First,  the  management  organization  that 
has  serviced  the  project  and  kept  it  on  a  go¬ 
ing  basis  is  fired  (and  it  has  certainly  earned 
its  fee,  because  most  of  these  properties  are 
set  up  on  only  a  six  per  cent  vacancy  allow¬ 
ance).  When  the  personnel  management  is 
withdrawn  by  the  absentee  owner,  and  only 
a  janitor  or  superintendent  is  left  in  charge, 
the  project  usually  suffers,  even  though  the 
overloaded  janitor  or  superintendent  does 
his  best.  Many  problems  crop  up,  credit  for 
purchasing  is  withdrawn,  supplies  are  not 
readily  available,  service  in  repairs  is  slowed 
down  and  curtailed  by  lack  of  authorization, 
or  completely  stopped.  Thus,  without  dis¬ 
count  advantages  in  buying  and  supervision 

Armel  Nutter  is  president  of  the  Nutter  Mort¬ 
gage  Service  in  Camden,  N.J. 


in  management,  dissatisfaction  sets  in,  heat 
sometimes  is  off  from  lack  of  fuel,  grass  is  not 
cut,  and  vacancy  becomes  the  next  problem. 
Then  in  desperation,  a  lower  class  of  tenant 
is  accepted  to  fill  the  rent  roll.  This  only 
adds  to  more  trouble,  as  the  higher-grade 
and  more  stable  tenant  begins  to  look 
around  and  move  when  his  lease  expires.  So 
the  vicious  circle  has  started,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  rapidly  put  on  the  down  escalator. 
This  is  when  the  property  owner  goes  look¬ 
ing  for  the  CPM,  or,  if  he  does  not  come  to 
you,  he  is  a  logical  prospect  to  contact  and 
sell  your  management  services.  Keep  your 
eye  on  6o8’s. 

I  HE  EFFECT  OF  NO-DOWNPAYMENT 
BUYING 

If  we  continue  to  build  homes  in  un¬ 
limited  numbers  and  finance  them  on  a 
thirty-year  term  with  no  downpayment  and 
then  throw  in  the  financing  charges  as  an 
additional  dividend,  we  will  surely  encour¬ 
age  home  ownership.  This  is  good  and  will 
create  a  sound  economy  if  great  caution  is 
exercised  in  selecting  credit.  But  it  will  lead 
to  a  substantial  vacancy  factor  in  apartment 
houses. 

Decreased  income  brings  the  Certified 
Property  Manager  and  his  know-how  to  the 
fore  and  makes  efficient  operation  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Herein  lies  an  opportunity  for  the  alert 
manager  who  can  combine  savings  in  opera¬ 
tion  with  tenant  satisfaction. 
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CONTLNUITY  OF  EARNINGS 

Another  field  has  opened  for  the  CPM. 
With  permanent  ownership  becoming  the 
usual  rather  than  the  exception,  the  demand 
increases  for  a  continuity  of  earnings. 

Continuity  of  earnings  is  most  important 
—to  avoid  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  occupancy 
and  income  stream.  Competent,  on-the-spot 
management  can  achieve  this.  Earning 
power  is  mighty  important,  but  the  spend¬ 
ing  for  the  many  things  that  are  required  to 
manage  a  property  is  equally  important.  A 
management  firm  that  deals  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  materials  and  supplies  is  able,  gen¬ 
erally,  to  obtain  substantial  discounts,  and 
this  advantage,  together  with  all  other  sav¬ 
ings,  should  be  passed  on  to  the  owner  of  the 
property;  but  experience  and  knowledge  are 
what  produces  these  savings  for  the  owner. 

You  cannot  do  business  from  an  empty 
wagon,  and  you  cannot  produce  a  large  net 


return  unless  you  have  merchandise  on  your 
shelves.  A  large  management  office  generally 
has  a  waiting  list  from  which  vacancies  can 
be  filled  promptly  without  any  or  much  loss 
in  rent.  Within  a  30-  or  60-day  advance  no¬ 
tice  of  termination  of  a  lease,  the  manager 
can  produce  another  satisfactory  tenant  who 
has  been  carefully  selected. 

Careful  and  selective  management  saves 
money,  maintains  a  higher  standard  and 
capital  value  of  property,  and  pays  a  larger 
net  return  or  dividends  in  the  long  pull  over 
the  life  of  the  property.  The  continuity  of 
the  income  stream  is  the  determining  factor 
in  the  value  of  the  investment. 

Where  does  management  begin?  It  not 
only  begins  but  ends  wdth  the  contirruity  of 
income,  which  is  the  basic  factor  in  the  value 
of  the  property. 

Only  professional  management  can 
achieve  this  with  consistent  success  over  the 
long  pull. 


Never  before  have  so  many  tenants  been  in  possession  of  a  device  for 
worrying  building  managers.  Not  only  are  air  coolers  a  potential  source 
of  tenant-management  misunderstanding  but  they  project  from  win¬ 
dows,  can  be  smuggled  into  the  building,  blow  the  fuses,  violate  city 
ordinances  and  can  get  the  manager  in  trouble  with  the  unions.  The 
wise  manager  will  set  forth  firm  regulations  for  the  control  of  cooling 
units  in  his  building. 


REPORT  ON  AIR-COOLING  UNITS 

bjy  Lawrence  U.  Nelson 


Some  cities  seem  destined  to  become  ex¬ 
panding  markets  for  the  air  cooler.  But 
there  is  some  debate  among  managers  as 
to  how  far  its  popularity  will  extend. 

In  a  city  like  Chicago,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  only  fourteen  really  hot  days  a  year, 
it  is  estimated  that  lo  per  cent  of  the  Class 
A  office  space  is  now  air  conditioned.  Some 
managers  say  they  think  this  figure  will  rise 
to  over  90  per  cent  within  the  next  ten  years. 
If  their  prediction  proves  true,  managers 
may  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  doubling 
the  electrical  capacities  of  their  buildings. 

In  order  to  dramatize  the  fact  that  exist¬ 
ing  facilities  will  be  overtaxed,  as  window 
air  conditioners  become  more  prevalent, 
one  manager  worked  out  the  figures  for  an 
hypothetical  building.  If  it  were  a  typical, 
well-lighted  building,  with  a  rentable  area 
of  140,000  square  feet,  the  electrical  capacity 
required  for  elevators,  pumps,  and  lighting 
would  come  to  about  350  kilowatts.  Now,  if 
the  tenants  were  suddenly  to  install  enough 
window  units  to  cool  all  the  rentable  space, 
and  if  one  horse  power  (or  .8  ton  cooling 
capacity)  is  allowed  for  each  300  square  feet, 
the  additional  load  would  be  another  350 
kilowatts. 


Doubling  or  even  substantially  enlarging 
the  electrical  capacity  of  a  building  means 
an  outlay  of  expenditure  for  service  en¬ 
trance  cables,  main  circuit  breakers,  base¬ 
ment  switchboards,  vertical  distribution 
risers,  junction  boxes,  meter  fittings,  and 
cutout  cabinets,  as  well  as  the  meters  them¬ 
selves. 

Some  residential  managers  have  felt  reluc¬ 
tant  to  make  a  large  expenditure  to  increase 
electrical  capacity  until  it  seemed  impera¬ 
tive  that  it  must  be  done.  They  maintain 
that  it  is  still  a  question  whether,  in  areas  of 
comparatively  short  hot  spells,  the  present 
demand  for  room  conditioners  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  same  pace.  Perhaps  those  who 
have  to  cope  with  special  conditions,  such  as 
location,  activity  or  health,  are  buying  them 
now,  when,  for  the  first  time,  they  are  avail¬ 
able  in  variety  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Other  managers  feel  sure  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  more  and  more  air  conditioning  will 
continue  and  they  are  taking  steps  now  to 
be  able  to  handle  the  load  when  it  comes. 
The  cost  of  expanding  the  electrical  capacity 
in  some  buildings  where  the  base  rent  does 
not  include  provision  for  any  part  of  air 
conditioning  service,  is  so  high  that  the  ques- 
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tion  of  amortization  becomes  very  impor-  A  little  knowledge  did  more  harm  than 
tant.  The  profit  from  submetering  during  good  for  one  tenant  who  bought  a  unit  that 


the  short  summer  peak  load  period  is  not 
enough  to  recover  for  the  owner  the  cost 
of  the  changes. 

THE  COST  OF  EXTRA  POWER 

The  cost  of  additional  facilities  is  amort¬ 
ized  by  some  managers  by  making  a  connect¬ 
ing-on  charge  which  is  computed  by  the 
horse  jX)wer  or  the  kilo-volt  amperes  of  the 
machines.  To  make  the  connecting-on 
charge  commensurate  with  actual  expense 
entailed,  the  charge  is  sometimes  varied 
from  floor  to  floor.  It  is  higher  on  the  upper 
floors  where  the  riser  runs  are  longest. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  this  connect- 
ing-on  charge  is  often  included  with  the 
charge  for  installing  the  special  circuit  from 
the  riser  to  the  tenant’s  location.  The  total 
is  presented  to  the  tenant  as  “the  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  power”  for  his  air  condi¬ 
tioning  unit. 

The  existing  wiring  circuits  in  many 
buildings  are  120  volts,  alternating  current, 
and  are  fused  with  15  ampere  fuses,  which 
provides  sufficient  protection  for  the  general 
lighting,  small  fans,  and  small  business 
machines  which  are  normally  found  in  an 
office,  and  for  television  and  other  appli¬ 
ances  found  in  an  apartment.  When  cooling 
equipment  is  desired  it  is  almost  always  nec¬ 
essary  to  put  in  a  separate  circuit  to  bear  the 
load. 

The  cost  of  installing  a  special  circuit 
from  the  nearest  source  to  the  cooling  unit 
is  usually  borne  directly  by  the  tenant.  Al¬ 
though  some  buildings  will  wire  into  the 
room  without  charge,  generally  the  tenant 
has  been  warned  that  he  will  have  to  pay 
for  a  new  circuit.  He  should  be  made  aware 
that  even  if  he  purchases  a  unit  which  will 
operate  on  1 10  volts,  a  new  circuit  will  be 
needed. 


operated  on  1 10  volts.  He  believed  that  be¬ 
cause  this  voltage  was  available  in  his  room, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  put  in  a  special 
circuit,  which  would  cost  him  $70.  When 
the  fuses  began  to  blow  he  was  told  that  the 
existing  circuit  simply  could  not  bear  the 
load. 

Most  of  the  units  on  the  market  will  not 
operate  on  110  volts  but  must  have  220 
volts.  If  this  higher  voltage  is  not  available 
on  the  floor,  then  the  tenant  must  pay  the 
cost  of  wiring  all  the  way  back  to  the  base¬ 
ment  switch  board.  In  the  case  of  one  tall 
apartment  building,  this  entailed  a  cost  as 
high  as  $  1 ,000. 

FACTS  OF  LIFE  ABOUT  PROJECTING 
COOLERS 

Aside  from  the  power  required,  window- 
units  present  several  special  problems  to  the 
manager.  For  instance  many  of  them  project 
too  far  out  from  the  window.  Some  early 
models  of  the  console  type  took  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  space  in  the  room. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  units  practical  for 
small  rooms,  manufacturers  began  to  build 
them  in  a  horizontal  style  so  that  they  could 
rest  on  the  window  sill  above  the  radiator.  It 
was  possible  to  install  many  models  so  that 
the  machine  was  niostly  outside  the  window. 
Some  were  supported  in  such  a  way  that 
more  than  half  of  the  cooler  actually  pro¬ 
jected  out  from  the  building.  When  the 
supports  gave  way  on  one  of  these  installa¬ 
tions  last  year  in  Chicago,  a  ^-ton  cooler 
fell  several  stories  into  the  street.  This  in¬ 
cident  resulted  in  a  new  regulation  which 
was  put  into  the  municipal  code  stating  that 
“units  must  be  securely  attached  to  the  win¬ 
dow  frame,  or  sill,  and  in  .such  a  manner 
that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  unit  is  inside 
of  the  window.” 
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Window  washers  have  objected  strongly 
to  climbing  over  the  machines  in  order  to 
wash  the  windows.  Union  officials  have  in¬ 
formed  managers  that  many  air  condition¬ 
ing  units  which  have  been  installed  in  the 
last  several  years  present  a  “constant  peril” 
to  the  window  washer.  Although  union 
mlings  do  not  generally  instruct  members 
not  to  wash  these  windows,  some  managers 
have,  however,  told  tenants  not  to  expect 
washing  service  on  windows  containing 
projecting  units. 

Maintenance  of  the  building  is  also  im¬ 
peded  in  another  way  by  these  units.  When 
the  building  is  being  tuckpointed  the 
projecting  units  present  an  obstacle  to  the 
dropping  of  a  scaffold.  One  manager  re¬ 
quires  all  tenants  who  have  projecting  units 
to  remove  them  while  tuckpointing  is  going 
on.  This  presumably  must  be  done  at  the 
tenants’  expense,  but  he  allows  the  janitor 
of  the  building  to  help  with  the  removal. 

Water  can  be  a  source  of  trouble  in  con¬ 
nection  with  window  units  even  though  the 
model  does  not  use  water  for  cooling.  Mois¬ 
ture  condenses  and  drips  on  the  outside.  If 
a  unit  is  dripping  constantly  it  can  cause  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  exterior  of  the  building 
and  constitute  a  nuisance  to  the  tenants  on 
the  floors  below.  Such  a  condition  is  usually 
due  to  a  malfunctioning  of  the  unit  and  the 
tenant  is  usually  advised  to  have  his  unit 
serviced. 

However,  almost  all  units  will  drip  to  a 
certain  extent  when  the  humidity  is  high. 
One  building,  which  has  a  large  number  of 
window  units,  received  several  complaints 
from  pedestrians  on  a  humid  day  because 
the  units  were  dripping  on  the  sidewalk. 

A  woman  apartment  owner  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  apartment  building  complained  that 
the  neighbor  above  her  had  a  unit  which 
occasionally  dripped.  But  when  this  was 
brought  up  in  a  meeting,  her  fellow  tenants 


felt  that  a  complaint  on  this  score  was  unjus¬ 
tified  because  the  occurrence  is  infrequent 
and  the  water  that  drips  is  perfectly  clean. 
But  the  problem  is  not  solved  so  easily.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  common  example  of  the 
water  dripping  off  the  eaves  during  a  shower 
which  puts  you  to  sleep,  while  the  dripping 
faucet  keeps  you  awake.  Many  people  feel 
that  when  a  machine  drips,  something  ought 
to  be  done. about  it. 

The  strongest  complaint  that  many  man¬ 
agers  make  about  the  projecting  type  of 
cooler  is  that  it  spoils  the  appearance  of  the 
building.  To  compensate  for  this,  some  re¬ 
quire  that  all  projecting  units  be  painted 
the  same  color  as  the  trim  of  the  building. 

Tenants  are  required  by  many  managers 
to  sign  a  paper  assuming  all  risks  connected 
with  the  installation  and  operation  of  the 
unit,  from  any  cause  whatever.  But  others 
do  not  feel  that  air  conditioning  units  are  a 
great  potential  cause  of  trouble. 

Another  problem  that  managers  run  up 
against  is  the  installing  of  units  by  tenants 
without  authorization.  Often  the  first  notice 
that  the  manager  has  that  his  circuits  are 
overloaded  is  when  he  finds  that  the  fuses 
in  the  building  are  blowing.  Investigation 
shows  that  a  tenant  has  quietly  installed  one 
or  more  window  coolers.  Often  tenants  will 
put  in  over-sized  fuses,  if  the  fuse  box  is  on 
the  same  floor.  Or  if  the  fuse  box  is  located 
in  the  boiler  room,  they  may  go  down  there 
to  replace  the  fuses.  In  buildings  where  it  is 
possible  to  control  deliveries  some  managers 
instruct  their  employees  to  watch  for  any 
unauthorized  coolers  coming  in  and  the 
elevator  operators  will  request  a  slip  from 
the  building  office  before  they  will  permit 
delivery. 

SETTING  UP  REGULATIONS 

A  clear  understanding  is  necessary  that 
the  servicing  and  repair  of  the  unit  is  the 
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tenant’s  responsibility.  Some  managers  re¬ 
quire  the  tenant  to  sign  an  agreement  to 
tliat  effect.  In  one  building  a  tenant  who 
had  bought  a  unit  from  the  previous  occu¬ 
pant  assumed  that  the  manager  would  look 
after  it  just  as  he  looked  after  the  heating 
system. 

After  the  warm  season  is  over,  many  ten¬ 
ants  wish  to  have  their  units  removed  and 
stored.  Some  managers  provide  storage 
space  but  others,  in  anticipation  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  their  storage  room  will  be  over 
crowded,  have  requested  that  tenants  rely 
upon  the  companies  which  installed  the 
units  to  provide  storage  space.  When  units 
are  not  stored  but  remain  in  position  during 
the  winter,  they  may  cause  trouble. 

Chicago  is  one  of  the  last  cities  in  the 
country  to  have  its  central  area  still  largely 
served  by  direct  current.  For  a  certain  man¬ 
ager  of  an  office  building  in  Chicago  this  was 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  building  had  d.c. 
but  was  planning  to  change  to  a.c.  As  d.c. 
cooling  units  were  more  expensive  than  a.c. 
and  increasingly  hard  to  find,  the  tenants 
were  discouraged  from  purchasing  air  con¬ 
ditioning  until  the  change  was  made. 

This  gave  the  manager  a  chance  to  take 
stock- of  the  situation  and  see  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  in  other  buildings.  When  the  a.c. 
lines  were  put  in  last  year  they  were  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  carry  the  anticipated 
load,  and  a  firm  policy  was  established 
strictly  governing  the  installation  and  use 
of  air  coolers  in  order  to  avoid  the  problems 
experienced  by  other  managers. 

However,  not  all  managers  feel  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  spelling  out  detailed  regulations. 
Many  require  only  that  the  units  be  in¬ 
stalled  so  that:  (1)  the  center  of  gravity  is 
on  the  inside  of  the  building;  (2)  the  win¬ 
dow  is  operable;  (3)  the  window  can  be 
tightly  closed;  (4)  the  cooling  unit  can  be 
removed.  Another  rule  is  often  added— that 


all  conditioners  installed  must  not  extend 
beyond  the  line  of  the  window  sash  nor  pro¬ 
hibit  the  operation  of  the  window. 

MORE  PRACTICAL  UNITS  COMING  UP 

Partly  because  of  pressure  from  managers, 
manufacturers  are  developing  more  prac¬ 
tical  units.  Several  are  producing  a  model 
which  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  foot  wide 
so  that  it  can  be  installed  inside  the  glass 
line  and  still  not  take  up  too  much  room. 
An  ingenious  solution  of  the  problem  of 
space  is  a  cooling  unit  which  includes  a 
steam  coil.  The  radiator  is  taken  out  and 
the  unit  connected  to  the  steam  line.  It  heats 
in  winter  and  cools  in  summer.  It  stands  on 
the  floor  under  the  window  and  takes  up 
little  more  space  than  the  radiator  which  it 
replaces. 

1  EMPEST  IN  A  CO-OP 

Window  units  in  cooperative  apartments 
could  lead  to  a  minor  conflict  between  the 
haves  and  have-nots  which  would  pose  quite 
a  problem  for  the  manager. 

Suppose  that  a  large  number  of  the  ten¬ 
ants  have  air  conditionnig.  The  capacity  of 
the  submains  has  been  reached.  The  man¬ 
ager  informs  the  board  of  directors  that 
those  tenants  who  have  already  ordered 
their  air  conditioning  units  can  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  connect  them  to  the  risers  as  the 
submain  would  be  seriously  over  loaded. 
The  necessary  changes,  he  says,  would  cost 
each  tenant  about  $200.  The  decision  has  to 
be  made  immediately  in  order  that  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  new  submain  can  be  made 
in  time  for  warm  weather. 

The  have-nots  say  they  don’t  have  units, 
don’t  intend  to  have  any,  and  think  anyone’s 
crazy  to  want  one  in  a  town  where  you  start 
out  in  your  coolest  summer  suit,  the  wind 
shifts  to  off  the  lake,  and  you  wish  to  good¬ 
ness  you’d  worn  your  overcoat. 
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The  haves  say  that’s  fine.  If  nobody  else 
gets  a  cooler  the  status  quo  will  remain  and 
they  don’t  want  their  rents  raised.  But  then 
there’s  a  third  group.  They  “have”  ordered 
their  coolers.  They  “have-not”  got  them  in¬ 
stalled  and  their  noses  are  very  much  out  of 
joint. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  IN  COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 

In  shopping  centers  smaller  than  200,000 
stjuare  feet,  tenant  ownership  of  large  indi¬ 
vidual  air  conditioning  units  is  common. 
The  necessary  duct  work  is  installed  at  the 
time  the  center  is  built  but  each  tenant  is 
required  to  purchase  his  own  machine. 
When  he  moves  he  is  in  a  position  to  sell 
it  to  the  incoming  tenant.  Or,  presumably, 
he  can  take  it  with  him  if  he  wants  to.  The 
tenant  is  also  a  direct  customer  of  the  utility 
company. 

In  shopping  centers  over  200,000  square 
feet  a  central  system  is  usually  installed, 
with  each  tenant  being  billed  for  the  serv¬ 
ice.  The  amount  of  billing  for  each  tenant 
is  determined  by  the  use  of  the  formula 
which  balances  both  the  area  of  each  store 
and  the  cooling  loss  due  to  doors,  the 
amount  of  lighting  used,  and  so  on. 

An  architectural  firm  which  is  moving 
into  a  loft  building  has  informed  the  man¬ 
ager  that  it  wishes  to  install  air  condition¬ 
ing.  In  this  case  the  building  is  well  supplied 
with  power  but  is  already  using  its  water 
supply  to  capacity.  It  is  necessary  to  install 
a  four-inch  water  main.  The  cost  of  installa¬ 
tion  is  amortized  by  submeter  profits  over  a 
period  of  nine  years.  Although  the  lease 
only  extends  for  three  years,  an  agreement 
specifies  that  when  the  tenant  moves  out, 
the  unit  becomes  the  property  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Often  the  cost  of  the  submeter  is  not 


justified  by  the  amount  of  use  it  would  get. 
As  water  in  Chicago  is  cheap,  and  the  units 
are  only  in  use  for  a  part  of  the  year,  it  may 
be  better  to  estimate  the  cost  and  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  tenant  on  a  fixed 
annual  amount.  One  manager  estimates  that 
a  water-cooled  unit  uses  about  gallons 
of  water  per  ton  per  minute  and  that  it  is 
actually  in  operation  about  six  hours  a  day 
100  days  out  of  the  year.  A  charge  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  using  these  figures. 

Most  large  units  are  water  cooled.  When 
the  air  conditioner  is  in  operation  the  water 
circulating  through  it  absorbs  heat  and  be¬ 
comes  lukewarm.  The  drain  pipe,  therefore, 
normally  will  not  sweat.  A  common  trouble 
that  develops  in  many  units  is  the  failure 
of  the  water  shut-off  valve.  When  this  occurs 
water  will  continue  to  circulate  through  the 
machine  when  it  is  not  operating.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  water  does  not  ab¬ 
sorb  heat  and  comes  out  of  the  unit  just  as 
cold  as  when  it  went  in.  The  drain  pipe  will 
then  begin  to  sweat.  As  this  difficulty  does 
not  interfere  with  the  normal  operation  of 
the  machine,  the  manager  will  often  be  the 
first  to  detect  the  sweating  pipes  and  he 
usually  requires  that  his  tenant  have  the 
shut-off  valve  repaired. 

Occasionally  difficulties  will  result  from 
the  fact  that  the  installation  of  a  large  unit 
has  not  been  carefully  supervised.  One  man¬ 
ager  who  received  complaints  about  sewage 
odors  in  the  building  found  that  several 
years  before,  the  drain  pipe  of  the  air  con¬ 
ditioning  unit  had  been  attached  to  the 
sewage  stack— in  violation  of  a  city  ordi¬ 
nance.  Upon  asking  the  tenant  to  remedy 
the  situation  the  tenant  said  he  did  not  think 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  state  of  affairs 
as  he  had  bought  the  unit  from  a  previous 
tenant.  As  a  result  the  repairs  had  to  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  building. 
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Square  lawn  sprinkler 

It’s  the  season  for  lawn  sprinkling.  If 
you’d  like  to  save  water  (and  friends),  a  lawn 
sprinkler  that  sprinkles  in  a  square  is  the 
best  investment.  Howard  E.  Hunt  Com- 
|jany,  342  North  Scott  Street,  St.  Francis, 
Kansas,  has  an  inexpensive  one  for  $2  post¬ 
paid.  No  moving  parts,  so  even  the  smallest 
area  can  be  watered  evenly  by  control  of  the 
water  pressure  at  the  faucet. 

Mark  of  the  hotel — glass  tops 

Many  hotel  rooms  and  suites  would  be 
very  much  like  most  homes,  except  for  the 
seemingly  inevitable  glass  tops  (with  equally 
inevitable  menus  and  guest  rules  under 
them).  Their  cracks,  chips  and  fingerprints 
are  a  monument  to  the  past  when  glass  was 
the  only  protection  worthy  of  the  name. 
I'here  is  little  excuse  for  glass  today,  and  let 
us  hope  that  furniture  manufacturers  for  in¬ 
vestment  property  use  will  soon  learn  the 
advantages  of  the  new  plastics.  We’re  all 
familiar  with  Formica  and  such.  “Re¬ 
covering”  of  old  tables,  dressers,  etc.,  with 
indestructible  melamine  has  now  been  has¬ 
tened  (and  made  more  attractive  financially) 
by  thin  sheets  that  are  now  available.  They 
are  cemented  to  old  table  and  dresser  tops 
and  form  impervious  and,  where  desired, 
colorful  tops  that  will  stand  everything  from 
liquor  to  cigarettes. 


Air  conditioning 

Air  conditioning  is  at  the  stage  that  auto 
matic  refrigeration  was  in  during  the  Twen¬ 
ties.  Remember  the  central  refrigeration 
systems  that  were  put  into  apartments?  This 
may  not  be  a  perfect  comparison,  but  there 
are  lessons  to  be  learned. 

Now  for  the  first  time,  a  “portable”  air 
conditioning  unit  is  available,  which  can  be 
moved  from  one  room  to  another.  Consider 
obsolescence  factors  and  price  changes,  and 
the  problems  of  selecting  the  “best”  system 
for  already  constructed  buildings.  Over¬ 
enthusiasm  about  a  “solution”  which  seems 
economic  may  create  many  problems  in  the 
future.  “Built-in”  features  have  been  picked 
up  and  played  by  income  property  units 
over  and  over  in  the  past.  But  the  truth  is, 
the  kitchens  which  still  look  modern  are 
those  w'here  units  can  be  replaced  as  obso¬ 
lescence  creeps  in.  What’s  more,  they’re 
much  less  expensive  to  modernize. 

If  you  can  increase  rentals  enough  to  pay 
for  installation,  operation  and  complete  de¬ 
preciation  on  air  conditioning  in  a  pre¬ 
guessed  obsolescence  (not  depreciation) 
period,  then  you  may  well  have  the  answer. 

Sound  barriers 

Quite  often  in  buildings  there  is  exces¬ 
sive  or  unwanted  sound  from  some  activity 
which  must  be  carried  on.  For  example. 
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noises  in  the  kitchen  are  far  too  often  con¬ 
ducted  into  the  dining  room.  In  other  cases, 
the  manager’s  office  is  so  situated  that  it  is  far 
too  easy  for  others  to  hear  the  manager  talk¬ 
ing  to  employees  and  tenants.  These  are  only 
a  couple  of  instances. 

Fact  is  that  a  great  many  strides  have  been 
made  in  control  of  noises  in  recent  years. 
The  problems  of  absorption  and/or  breakup 
of  sound  waves  are  pretty  well  understood 
in  engineering  circles.  If  you  would  like  to 
look  at  sound  control  closeup,  visit  a  local 
radio  or  TV  station  and  look  over  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  to  keep  sound  under  control.  The 
same  control  systems  can  be  used  in  your 
own  buildings.  Far  from  harming  appear¬ 
ance,  they  give  an  atmosphere  of  contempo¬ 
rary  styling  to  almost  any  situation. 

There  are  many  sound  barriers  now  on 
the  market  and  one  of  your  contractors  will 
probably  be  able  to  give  you  a  lot  of  help. 
One  source  of  material  is  “Bemisorb”  issued 
by  Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co.,  Minneapolis,  which 
is  available  as  a  high  density  folding  curtain 
which  is  retractable  on  a  track.  Whether 
your  needs  are  for  this  type  of  material  or 
one  of  the  permanent  wall-absorbing  and 
wave-breaking  products,  the  possibilities  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Anybody  know  of  water  ram 
damage? 

The  other  day  a  friend  asked  about  a  spe¬ 
cific  hydraulic  water  ram  for  clearing  out 
drains,  sewers,  toilets.  The  specific  one  asked 
about  was  the  one  put  out  by  the  Hydraulic 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Kiel,  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

As  usual,  we  went  over  the  old  ground  of 
the  advantages  of  this  type  over  the  snakes, 
chemicals,  etc.  We  discussed  the  relative 
merits  of  this  and  that,  and  then  ended  with 
the  inevitable  caution  about  the  danger  of 


_ ^ 

bursting  pipes  with  the  hydraulic  pressure. 
Afterward,  retrospection  set  in.  The  fact  is. 
in  all  the  years  we’ve  been  working  around 
this  subject,  we  do  not  know  of  one  specific 
instance  of  pipes  bursting  with  a  hydraulic 
water  ram.  Can  anyone  name  a  specific  in¬ 
stance,  or  is  all  this  talk  just  theory? 

Closed  circuit  television 

Inevitably,  closed  circuit  television  will 
enter  the  field  of  property  management  in 
hotels,  apartment  hotels,  and  perhaps  office 
buildings.  It’s  a  situation  where  one  doesn’t 
know  whether  to  hail  progress  or  to  cry  out 
against  the  “Big  Brother’’  encroachment 
upon  personal  living. 

These  sets,  such  as  the  ones  manufactured 
by  Diamond  Power  Specialty  Corp.  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  Ohio  (if  you  want  to  learn  more 
about  them),  are  now  being  used  in  fac¬ 
tories  and  railroads  and  it’s  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  they  will  be  installed  in  public 
places,  kitchens,  etc.,  of  buildings  and  per¬ 
haps  in  halls  to  keep  a  steady  eye  on  all  that 
goes  on. 

Who  wants  to  be  first? 

Crabgrass  again 

Every  time  one  settles  back  and  decides 
that  everything  possible  that  can  be  said  on 
a  subject  has  been  said,  the  chemical  manu¬ 
facturers  jump  up  with  something  new 
which  makes  the  past  obsolete. 

We’ve  had  2-40  and  Crag  Herbicide  to 
help  kill  crabgrass.  Look  for  “Sodar”  this 
summer.  It’s  reputed  to  be  quick  and  sure 
against  annual  grasses  and  weeds,  and  has  the 
excellent  advantage  of  not  leaving  a  residual 
effect  that  halts  the  ability  to  reseed  the  area 
with  desirable  grass  seed.  It  is  not  supposed 
to  need  the  sun  and  warmth  required  by 
other  crabgrass  killers. 

Will  let  you  know  in  the  Fall  column  how 
Sodar  has  worked  out. 
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The  maintenance  manual 

From  time  to  time  the  subject  of  manuals 
for  the  maintenance  of  property  is  discussed. 
Certainly  most  people  will  agree  with  the 
idea  that  a  manual  of  policy  should  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  someone,  but  who  that  someone  is 
remains  a  question. 

Beyond  agreement  on  the  general  princi¬ 
ple  that  policy  is  a  good  thing  to  have,  there 
is  little  other  agreement  on  just  what  the 
manual  of  policy  should  contain.  This  is  not 
at  all  surprising  when  one  considers  the 
many  types  of  buildings,  regional  differ¬ 
ences,  and  the  variations  in  the  types  of 
operation  of  different  property  management 
companies. 

To  those  who  decide  to  start  such  a  work 
here  are  a  couple  of  words  of  advice  from 
someone  who  has  worked  on  dozens  of  policy 
manuals.  In  the  first  place,  don’t  wait  to  dis¬ 
tribute  them  until  they  are  completed.  Do 
them  section  by  section  and  distribute  them 
as  you  go  along.  This  will  get  maximum 
readership,  achieve  policy  control  during  the 
writing  period,  and  teach  lessons  along  the 
way. 

The  only  real  flaw  in  the  sectional  policy 
manual  is  that  it  may  never  get  written.  The 
answer  to  this  is  to  set  time  limits  within 
which  each  part  of  the  manual  must  be  com¬ 
pleted.  This  will  provide  the  necessary  force 
to  get  the  job  done. 

Rejlectorized  signs 

Already  printed  signs  on  reflectorized 
sheeting  are  now  available  with  a  number  of 
logos  from  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company.  While  they  are  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  as  safety  signs,  they  may  also  offer 
ideas  for  management  and  rental  signs  on 
buildings.  You  might  be  interested  in  check¬ 
ing  the  information  the  company  has  avail¬ 
able  and  looking  over  their  samples. 


Potentiometer  recorders 

Whether  you  have  a  big  enough  fuel  com¬ 
bustion  problem  in  one  or  more  of  your 
buildings  or  not,  it  will  pay  dividends  to 
become  familiar  with  the  smoke  and  com¬ 
bustion  instruments  which  are  available  to¬ 
day. 

One  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  such 
equipment  is  the  Ess  Instrument  Company 
of  Bergenfield,  New  Jersey.  The  Ess  instru¬ 
ments  analyze  the  smoke  to  see  that  maxi¬ 
mum  combustion  is  taking  place.  While  sav¬ 
ings  enough  to  pay  for  the  equipment  are 
only  readily  apparent  in  very  large  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  installations,  these  are  just  the  in¬ 
stallations  which  are  most  difficult  to  analyze 
by  other  methods. 

Getting  the  most  from  suppliers 

Conditions  change  and,  when  they  do,  we 
often  learn  lessons  that  are  of  value  to  us 
for  the  future.  For  example,  before  the  short¬ 
ages  of  the  last  two  world  wars,  it  was  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  establish  just  one  source  of 
supply  for  a  number  of  items.  The  shortages 
taught  us  something  which  purchasing 
agents  in  industry  had  known  for  a  long  time 
—it  pays  to  have  more  than  one  source  of 
supply. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  learned 
through  the  last  decade’s  study  of  “quality 
control’’  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  per¬ 
fect  production.  That  is,  there  are  always 
some  rejects,  always  some  that  are  service¬ 
able  but  lack  eye-appeal  for  one  reason  or 
another,  and  some  that  are  perfect  on  the 
surface  but  have  minor  flaws  not  readily  ob¬ 
vious. 

In  purchasing  for  property  management, 
there  seems  to  have  been  too  much  emphasis 
upon  the  theoretical  perfect.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  many  specifications  are  too  string¬ 
ent  and  that  better  service  could  be  given  to 
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our  clients  by  making  the  “perfect”  less  of  a 
fetish.  There  are  probably  dozens  of  items 
that  could  be  purchased  at  much  less  cost 
that  would  be  rejects  from  the  retailer’s 
viewpoint,  but  which  would  be  adequate  for 
the  job  we  wanted  done.  This  is  an  area  that 
might  well  receive  more  attention  in  the 
future.  It  is  quite  possible  your  regular  sup¬ 
pliers  can  give  you  special  prices  on  such 
lots  but  have  never  discussed  the  subject 
with  you  because  you  have  not  brought  it 
up  and  they  were  not  just  about  to  mention 
their  factories’  mistakes. 

Paint-Sprayed  cars 

Well,  it  just  happened  again  and  the  com¬ 
plaints  are  coming  in  from  cars  parked  as 
far  as  two  blocks  away.  The  painters  were 
working  on  the  fire  escape  and  you  know 
how  brushes  splatter  on  uneven  surfaces. 

The  least  that  should  be  expected  of 
painters  is  that  they  will  drop-cloth  the  cars 
closest  to  the  building.  The  most  that  could 
be  expected  is  signs  of  the  property  manager 
on  the  sidewalk  area  telling  of  the  need  for 
caution  and  suggesting  a  by-pass  to  escape 
any  accident. 

Always  something  new 

Two  manufacturing  companies  in  which 
the  writer  has  a  financial  and  management 
interest  has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  new  things  in  maintenance 
that  one  never  hears  about  if  one  sits  at  a 
desk.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
many  good  items  never  reach  the  stage  of 


advertising.  The  most  common  reason  is 
that  the  items  do  not  cost  enough  money  to 
support  such  advertising,  considering  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  consumed  in  use.  A 
cheap  stud  finder,  for  example,  just  never 
seems  to  wear  out.  Yet,  such  a  stud  finder  is 
never  going  to  be  bought  by  all  the  people 
in  the  country.  It  will  reach  the  stores,  how¬ 
ever,  and  perhaps  even  the  small  catalogue 
houses. 

Some  of  the  excellent  wall  fasteners  don’t 
get  advertised,  either.  Yet  they  will  be  found 
in  the  stores  and  in  articles  in  household 
magazines. 

Another  type  of  item  that  doesn’t  get 
around  very  quickly  is  the  new  item  on  the 
market  which  has  not  yet  received  notoriety. 
Plastic  coverings  for  buildings,  sprayed  on, 
is  one  example.  And  we  know  of  many  other 
items  which  are  not  yet  on  the  market  which 
will  have  long  dreary  and  drab  backgrounds 
before  they  will  come  into  public  accept¬ 
ance.  These  items  are  held  down  by  the 
costs  of  distribution  and  the  fact  that  manu¬ 
facturers  often  do  not  know  the  best  method 
of  distribution  for  a  particular  product.  This 
happens  most  often  when  they  enter  a  field 
with  which  they  are  not  familiar. 

The  sum  total  of  the  above  is  that  the 
property  manager  who  is  saddled  with  the 
maintenance  function  must  constantly  be  on 
the  search  for  new  items.  This  means  quar¬ 
terly  (at  least)  trips  to  the  hardware,  dime 
and  paint  stores.  These  forays  will  pay  well 
in  savings  of  maintenance  time  and  ma¬ 
terials. 


New  Certifications 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager"  has  been  conferred  upon  the 
following  individuals  by  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


MORRIS  KRAKOWSKY 
24 1  South  Beverly  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  California 

Born,  Lodz,  Poland,  June  15,  1922:  office  manager 
and  head  of  the  management  department  of  Bisno 
&  Bisno;  6  years  of  experience  in  the  management  of 
residential  and  commercial  hotels,  apartment  and 
office  buildings;  holds  membership  in  Beverly  Hills 
Realty  Board;  professional  territory  covers  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  New  York,  New  York,  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
Seattle,  Washington,  Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

BEN  W.  HAGAR 

Civic  Center,  San  Diego,  California 

Born,  Searchlight,  Nevada,  June  8,  1917:  serves  as 
associate  property  agent  for  the  City  of  San  Diego 
supervising  all  city  property  under  lease  or  rental; 
his  8  years  of  experience  in  the  real  estate  field  in¬ 
cludes  appraising,  Right  of  Way  acquisition  work, 
and  management  of  residential  and  commercial 
properties;  received  an  A.B.  degree  at  San  Diego 
State  College;  member  of  American  Right  of  Way 
Assoc,  and  San  Diego  Realty  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  the  county  of  San  Diego. 

CLARK  L.  LOOMIS 

2106  North  Main  Street,  Santa  Ana,  California 
Born,  Gering,  Nebraska,  August  18,  1913;  was  in¬ 
structor  in  Santa  Ana  College  for  two  years  prior  to 
opening  a  real  estate  office  in  1950;  experienced  in 
real  estate  brokerage,  construction,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  residential,  store  and  office  buildings;  re¬ 
ceived  honorary  degree  in  Vienna  in  1948  conferred 
by  ministry  of  education  of  Austria  when  employed 
by  Department  of  Army  as  Head  of  Trade  Branch, 
U.S.  .\llied  Commission  for  Austria;  obtained  an 
M.A.  degree  at  Louisiana  Univ.  and  doctorate  de¬ 
gree  in  economics  from  Vienna  Commercial  Col¬ 
lege;  serves  as  chairman  of  educational  committee  of 
Santa  Ana  Board  of  Realtors;  is  property  manager 
for  V.A.  in  Orange  County;  professional  territory 
covers  Santa  Ana  and  vicinity. 


CHARLES  B.  FREDERICKS 

1636  Welton  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

Born,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  October  27,  1921;  was 
president  of  Fredericks  and  Company  for  two  years 
and  in  1954  became  loan  officer  and  property  man¬ 
agement  officer  of  the  Silver  State  Savings  and  Loan 
Assoc.;  formerly  served  as  appraiser  for  FHA,  VA 
and  ORS;  has  been  engaged  in  property  manage¬ 
ment  for  10  years;  was  1953  recipient  of  Jr.  C  of  C 
“Outstanding  Man  of  the  Year  Award";  holds  mem¬ 
bership  in  NIREB,  American  Society  of  Appraisers. 
National  Assoc,  of  Home  Builders  and  Colorado 
Springs  Real  Estate  Board;  received  a  B.S.  degree  at 
Colorado  College;  professional  territory  covers 
El  Paso,  Texas,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Denver 
Colorado. 

ROBERT  W.  TRACE 

1624  Tremont  Place,  Denver,  Colorado 

Born,  Denver,  Colorado,  January  24,  1923;  as¬ 
sociated  since  1950  with  Walter  S.  Cheesman  Realty 
Co.  as  manager  of  apartment,  store  and  office  build¬ 
ings;  received  a  B.A.  degree  at  Univ.  of  Denver  and 
completed  IREM’s  management  course  in  San 
Francisco  (March  1955);  is  a  member  of  Denver 
Board  of  Realtors,  C  of  C,  and  Building  Owners 
and  Managers  Assoc.;  professional  territory  covers 
metropolitan  Denver. 

L.  ALLEN  MORRIS 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard,  Miami,  Florida 

Born,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  January  7,  1914:  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Keyes  Company,  director  of  Miami  C 
of  C  and  Rotary  Club,  vice  president  of  Miami 
chapter  of  Young  Presidents’  Organization,  serves 
on  the  executive  council  of  So.  Fla.  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  as  chairman  of  local  chapter  of  American 
Red  Cross  and  as  a  member  of  the  Housing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Community  Chest;  is  an  active  par¬ 
ticipant  in  numerous  other  civic  and  social  organi¬ 
zations  in  Miami;  his  8  years  of  experience  in  real 
estate  include  appraising,  mortgage  lending,  brok¬ 
erage,  construction  and  property  management;  re- 
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icived  a  B.S.  degree  at  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology;  member  of  Miami  Board  of  Realtors  and 
NIREB;  professional  territory  covers  Florida,  Wis¬ 
consin,  New  York  and  Canada. 

.ALLEN  R.  MOORE 
1 20  South  King  Street 
Honolulu,  Haw'aii 

Born,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  December  5,  1907:  man¬ 
ager  of  the  real  estate  and  property  management 
dept,  and  assistant  vice  president  of  Hawaiian  Trust 
Company,  Ltd.;  has  been  a  real  estate  broker  since 
1940  and  for  1 1  years  has  specialized  in  management 
of  residential,  commercial,  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  properties:  received  a  B..A.  degree  from  the 
Univ.  of  Hawaii,  where  he  has  since  taught  property 
management;  was  president  of  the  Honolulu  Realty 
Board  in  1945;  holds  membership  in  NAREB, 
AIREA,  NIREB,  ULI  and  the  Honolulu  C  of  C; 
professional  territory  covers  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  principally  the  City  and  County  of 
Honolulu. 

JOHN  L.  CELLA 

308  West  Washington  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  May  2,  1915;  entered  the 
real  estate  field  in  1935  when  he  became  associated 
with  Lang,  Weise  &  Celia;  following  4  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  U.S.  Army  he  reentered  the  firm  and  in 
1947  became  a  partner;  has  specialized  in  property 
management;  experience  also  includes  appraising, 
mortgage  lending  and  brokerage;  he  is  a  member  of 
NIREB,  Chicago  Assoc,  of  Commerce,  Real  Estate 
Board,  Board  of  Underwriters  and  Building  Man¬ 
agers’  Assoc.;  professional  territory  covers  Chicago 
and  suburbs. 

S  I  ANLEY  L.  GOODFRIEND 
100  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  October  31,  1911;  has 
sers'ed  as  vice  president  of  Arthur  Rubloff  &  Co. 
for  the  past  2  years;  formerly,  for  8  years,  operated  a 
real  estate  firm  under  his  own  name;  his  17  years 
of  experience  in  real  estate  include  appraising, 
mortg^age  lending,  brokerage,  building  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  apartment  and  store  buildings;  received  an 
A.B.  degree  at  the  Univ.  of  Illinois;  is  a  member  of 
the  Standard  Club  of  Chicago  and  serves  as  a 
Governor  of  the  Brokers  Division  of  the  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  the 
City  of  Chicago  and  North  Shore  suburbs. 


KENNETH  C.  HICKS 

1505  West  Morse  .Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  .August  18,  1910;  since  1940 
has  been  vice  president  in  charge  of  property  man¬ 
agement  in  the  firm  of  Schoenlank  &  Kirschner;  has 
been  engaged  in  the  management  of  residences, 
apartment  and  store  buildings  for  25  years;  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  North  Side  Real  Estate  Board  and 
holds  membership  in  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Chicago’s  North  and 
Northwest  areas  and  Evanston,  Illinois. 

ARTHUR  F.  MOHL 
73  West  Monroe  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Lost  Nation,  Iowa,  July  13,  1904:  partner  of 
Downs,  Mohl  8c  Co.  since  1937;  engaged  in  the 
property  management  field  for  24  years;  he  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  Chicago  Residential  Hotel 
.Assoc,  and  serves  on  numerous  committees  of  the 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
includes  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  De¬ 
troit,  Chicago  and  environs. 

CLIFFORD  E.  AIKIN 

600  Dime  Building,  Dei-roit,  Michigan 

Born,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  December  24, 
1902:  entered  the  property  management  business 
in  1929  when  associated  with  Fidelity  Bank  8c  Trust 
Co.  in  Detroit:  has  gained  experience  in  appraising, 
architecture,  brokerage  and  management  of  apart¬ 
ment,  store  and  office  buildings,  hotels  and  resi¬ 
dences,  in  subsequent  positions  with  HOLC  and 
the  Public  Housing  Administration;  served  as  con¬ 
version  management  assistant,  management  opera¬ 
tions  assistant  and  housing  manager  for  PH  A  for  a 
period  of  10  years;  in  1953  became  associated  with 
Homer  Warren  8c  Co.  as  property  manager;  holds 
membership  in  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board:  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  the  State  of  Michigan, 
principally  Detroit.  ^ 

SAMUEL  N.  BENJAMIN 

31  West  46TH  Street, 

New  York,  New  York 

Born,  Garrison,  New  York,  March  2,  1915:  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Ruland  8c  Benjamin-Earle  8c  Calhoun, 
Inc.;  9  years’  experience  in  brokerage,  mortgage 
lending,  and  management  of  residences,  apartment, 
office  and  loft  buildings;  serves  on  the  apartment 
house  committee  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New 
York;  received  a  B.S.  degree  at  Trinity  College; 
professional  territory  covers  New  York  City. 
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ROBERT  S.  CURTISS 
1 1 1  Eighth  Avenue, 

New  York,  New  York 

Born,  Middletown,  Ohio,  September  15,  1902:  since 
1947  has  served  as  director  of  the  department  of 
real  estate  of  The  Port  of  New  York  Authority: 
formerly  for  3  years  w'as  vice  president  in  charge 
of  real  estate  for  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad 
Co.  and  for  16  years  was  vice  president  and  director 
of  Wm.  A.  White  &  Sons  real  estate  firm;  received 
an  A.B.  degree  at  Columbia  College;  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Natl.  Assoc,  of 
Building  Owners  &  Managers  and  on  the  advisory 
council  to  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense,  New  York; 
is  serving  his  fifth  term  as  chairman  of  the  man¬ 
agement  division  and  as  vice  president  of  the  Real 
Estate  Board  of  New  York;  active  in  the  YMCA 
and  community  chest;  professional  territory  covers 
the  Port  Authority  properties. 

EDWARD  F.  RODGERS 

15  East  49TH  Street, 

New  York,  New  York 

Bom,  New  York,  New  York,  December  8,  1901; 
executive  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  Douglas  L. 
Elliman  &  Co.,  Inc.  he  has  devoted  full  time  to  the 
management  department  since  1942  dealing  with 
cooperatives,  apartment  and  commercial  buildings; 
his  34  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field  also 
includes  court  appraisals,  mortgaging,  brokerage, 
reconstruction  and  alteration;  member  Board  of 
Governors  and  vice  chairman  Board  of  Directors, 
management  division  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of 
New  York;  Director  Realty  Advisory  Board  on 
Labor  Relations;  Director  and  treasurer  Tenant 
OwTied  Apartment  Assoc.;  professional  territory 
covers  the  East  Side  of  Manhattan,  New  York. 

THOMAS  D.  TUOMEY,  JR. 

1 1 1  Eighth  Avenue, 

New  York,  New  York* 

Born,  Brightwaters,  New  York,  February  24,  1924: 
manager  of  the  properties  division  of  The  Port  of 
New  York  Authority;  has  specialized  for  7  years  in 
management  of  residences,  apartment,  store  and 
office  buildings  as  well  as  numerous  special  purpose 
properties;  holds  membership  in  the  Real  Estate 
Board  of  New  York,  Columbia  Society  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers,  Washington  Heights  C  of  C  and 
.American  Management  Assoc.;  has  authored  several 
articles  on  property  management  and  tenant  re¬ 
location;  professional  territory  covers  metropolitan 
New  York. 


LEX  MARSH 

201  Wilder  Building,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Born,  Marshville,  North  Carolina,  August  18,  1900; 
president  of  Marsh  Realty  Company,  established  in 
1936:  has  been  engaged  in  real  estate  for  30  years: 
specializes  in  the  management  of  residential  and 
commercial  properties;  is  a  Director  of  the  Mort¬ 
gage  Bankers  Assoc.,  a  past  regional  vice  president 
of  the  National  Assoc,  of  Home  Builders;  holds 
membership  in  Charlotte  Real  Estate  Board  and 
Mecklenburg  County  Planning  Board;  received  an 
LL.B.  degree  at  Wake  Forest  College;  professional 
territory  covers  North  and  South  Carolina. 

J.  R.  LIGHT 

713  Georgia  Avenue,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Born,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  January  11,  1910: 
sole  owner  since  1938  of  Light  Realty  Company;  25 
years  of  experience  in  real  estate  and  property  man¬ 
agement;  specializes  in  management  of  residences 
and  apartment  and  store  buildings;  is  1955  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chattanooga  Board  of  Realtors:  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

L.  PEIRCE  BRADY 

19  West  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Born,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  January  5,  1916;  since 
1952  has  served  as  general  manager  of  Zions  Secu¬ 
rities  Corporation;  formerly  operated  and  owned 
the  Brady  Investment  Co.  and  Brady  Construction 
Co.;  received  a  B.S.  degree  at  Utah  State;  has  5 
years  of  experience  in  appraising  and  management 
of  all  types  of  property;  he  is  vice  president  of  the 
Apartment  Owners  Assoc,  of  Utah,  Director  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Real  Estate  Board  and  serves  on  the  ad¬ 
visory  council  of  the  C  of  C;  member  of  editorial 
staff  of  Mountain  States  Apartment  &  Hotel  Jour¬ 
nal;  professional  territory  covers  the  States  of  Utah 
and  Wyoming  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

J.  F.  KELLY 
418  Howe  Street 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada 
Born,  Calgary,  Alberta,  April  25,  1905;  has  been  in 
charge  of  property  management  for  Pemberton 
Realty  Corporation,  Ltd.  for  the  past  12  years;  for 
30  years  has  specialized  in  the  management  of  all 
types  of  real  estate;  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Building  Owners  &  Managers  Assoc,  of  Vancouver, 
the  Vancouver  Real  Estate  Board  and  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  and  as  past  regional  vice  president  of 
the  Canadian  Assoc,  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  he  is  a 
Director  of  the  Downtown  Business  Assoc.;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  the  Cities  of  Vancouver 
and  New  Westminster. 
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PRESIDENT 
WiLi.iAM  A.  Walters,  Sr. 

3923  W.  Sixth  Street . I.os  Angeles,  Calif. 

REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 
California,  Nevada,  Philippine  Islands, 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford 

85  Post  St . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
Grant  A.  Benson,  Jr. 

801  Omaha  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg . Omaha,  Nebr. 

A  labama,  Florida,  Georgia, 

Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 
Robert  J.  Dotson 

112  W.  Congress  St . Savannah,  Ga. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 
Emanuel  E.  Falk 

i34-26th  St . Newport  News,  Va. 

New  Jersey,  New  York 
Herbert  £.  Goldberg 

488  Central  Ave . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Delaware,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
John  Lawler,  Jr. 

450  Fourth  Ave . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

Utah,  Wyoming 
Frank  L.  Lort 

1650  Broadway . Denver,  Colo. 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 
George  J.  Pipe 

2066  Penobscot  Bldg . Detroit,  Mich. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
Harold  J.  Rieger 

208  S.  LaSalle  St . Chicago,  Ill. 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
Raymond  K.  Sheriff 

700  Victor  Bldg . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
Waldemar  Spliid 

212  Corbett  Bldg . Portland,  Ore. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec 
Frank  R.  Sylvester 

50  Congress  St . Boston,  Mass. 

Louisiana,  Texas 

Richard  V.  Works 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg . Dallas,  Tex. 


Herbert  U.  Nelson,  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  Armel  Nutter,  Treasurer 

509  Cooper  Street . Camden,  N.  J. 

J.  Ernest  Kuehner,  Director,  Research  Division 

326  Tower  Grove  Drive . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
Term  Expiring  December  ji,  ipfj 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

William  S.  Brenza . Miami,  Fla. 

Bertram  A.  Druker . Boston,  Mass. 

Hal  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

William  D.  Galbreath . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

J,  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

Carlton  Schultz . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Irving  F.  Truitt . Norfolk,  Va. 

Term  Expiring  December  ji, 

Howard  Bliss . Detroit,  Mich. 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Can, 

Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WiLUAM  S,  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

Henry  Miller,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Term  Expiring  December  ji,  7955 

Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  Ill. 

George  C.  Brush . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Robert  T.  Highfield . Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

F.  PocHE  Waguespack . New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 
Edward  G.  Hacker . Lansing,  Mich. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsbui^h,  Pa. 

J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS.  1955 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Charles  B.  Swensen,  President 

283  Central  Avenue . City,  N.J. 

Frank  B.  Maring,  First  Pice  President 

24  Commerce  Street . Newark,  N.J. 

Charles  T.  Shakarjian,  Second  Vice  President 

2506  Bergenline  Avenue . Union  City,  N.J. 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Third  Vice  President 

5  Colt  Street . Paterson,  N.J. 

Vincent  A.  Buono,  Fourth  Vice  President 

73  Main  Street . Hackensack,  N.J. 

Rowland  R.  Harden,  JR..  Treasurer 

2(X)  Marne  Avenue . Haddonfield,  N.J. 

Alfred  London,  Secretary 

276  Hobart  Street . Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
H.  Walter  Graves,  President 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Harold  E.  Waldron,  President 

645  HanccxJc  Street . Quincy,  Mass. 

Richard  A.  Dow,  Vice  President 

4  Brattle  Street . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Henry  G.  Kicgen,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1278  Beacon  Street . Brcxikline,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 
Jack  Caminker,  President 

3535  David  Stott  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

Louis  L.  Pienta,  Vice  President 

1432  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

Roy  C.  Hestwcwd,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1027  Penobscot  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
William  J.  Sexton,  President 

900  Wilshire  Boulevard . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Frankun  G.  Kl<x:k,  First  Vice  President 

28  North  Marengo  Avenue . Pasadena,  Calif. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk,  Second  Vice  President 

5134  North  Figueroa  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Allan  Storms,  Secretary-Treasurer 

760  South  Hill  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 
Sidney  A.  Schwartz,  President 

218  Bakewell  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  H.  Hacke,  Vice  President 

617  East  Ohio  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg,  Secretary-Treasurer 

630  Grant  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GREATER  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 
Milburn  j.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  President 

300  Independence  Avenue,  S.E . Washington,  D.C. 

George  E.  Lochte,  First  Vice  President 

1700  Eye  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.C. 


James  A.  Hewitt,  Second  Vice  President 

1720  Eye  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.C. 

Edward  J.  W'alsh,  Secretary 

815  Eleventh  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.C. 

Lloyd  E.  Turner,  Treasurer 

600  Seventh  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.C. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
William  A.  Wurst,  President 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Streets. .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
John  W.  Boers,  Vice  President 

612  W.  Fifth  Street . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TULSA  CHAPTER 
Morris  W.  Turner,  President 

11  W.  Sixth  Street . 

Leemon  W.  Nix,  Vice  President 

1754  Utica  Square . 

Lister  C.  Greene,  Secretary-Treasurer 
820  S.  Main . 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 


Theodore  J.  Weber,  President 

6401  Manchester  Avenue . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Adolph  N.  Soell,  Vice  President 

III  N.  Fourth  Street . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

V.  C.  McKenzie,  Secretary 

6394  Delmar  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 
Lloyd  M.  Peterson,  President 

500  First  National  Bank  Building _ 

Arthur  A.  Allwine,  Vice  President 

832  S.  24th  Street . 

Robert  R.  Root,  Secretary-T reasurer 
515  S.  20th  Street . 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 
Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

4347  f^ond  du  lac  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Gene  J.  Hartung,  Vice  President 

1802  W.  Center  Street . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

V.  L.  White,  Secretary-Treasurer 

229  E.  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Room  301 .  .Milwaukee,  Wise. 

DALLAS  CHAPTER 
C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.,  President 

4505  N.  Central  Expressway . 

Lawrence  C.  Gallaway,  Vice  President 

207  Prather  Street . 

Otis  M.  Caskey,  Secretary-Treasurer 
1209  Main  Street . 

KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 


Harold  £.  Denny,  President 

921  Baltimore  Avenue . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  Ward  McPherson,  Vice  President 

Tenth  Street  and  Grand  Avenue . Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Eleanors  Sheley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1009  Baltimore  Avenue . Kansas  City,  Mo. 


.Tulsa,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


Omaha,  Nebr. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Dallas.  Tex. 
.Dallas,  Tex. 
.Dallas,  Tex. 
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MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
John  D.  Snvder,  President 

466^1/2  Freedomway,  West . Baltimore,  Md. 

William  J.  Martin,  Vice  President 

1 1  E.  Chase  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

John  W.  Morris,  Secretary-Treasurer 

410  Morris  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
Robert  Padgett,  President 

19  E.  Pikes  Peak . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Clarence  V.  Coleman,  Vice  President 

1712  Welton  Street . Denver,  Colo. 

Richard  F.  Leach,  Secretary-Treasurer 

First  &  Main  Streets . Pueblo,  Colo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
Stewart  Wicklin,  President 

1401  Sixth  Avenue . San  Diego,  Calif. 

T.  C.  Devereaux,  Vice  President 

500  Bank  of  America  Building . San  Diego,  Calif. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
Victor  E.  Corrigan,  President 

131  Shoreland  Building . Miami,  Fla. 

Carl  G.  Harding,  Vice  President 

333  E.  Las  Olas  Boulevard . Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Eleanor  Egeland,  Secretary 

138  Shoreland  Arcade . Miami,  Fla. 

Arthur  E.  Wise,  Treasurer 

3620  S.  W.  20th  Street . Miami,  Fla. 

MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
Harry  D.  Dermon,  President 

106  Dermon  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

John  S.  Palmer,  Vice  President 

158  Madison  Avenue . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Taylor  H.  Bennett,  Secretary 

3169  Johnson  Avenue . Memphis,  Tenn. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Jack  Jacobson,  President 

368  Bush  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Jules  Saxe,  Vice  President 

1222  N.  Noriega  Street . ' . San  Frandsco,  Calif. 

Charles  B.  Neuman,  Secretary 

I  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Treasurer 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
Reid  J.  McClatchy,  President 

809  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 


Gordon  E.  Bush,  Vice  President 

815  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Grace  Sebastian,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2116  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 
A.  L.  Alcorn,  President 

33  W.  Washington  Street . 

William  H.  Gerhardt,  Vice  President 

41 1  W.  Blackhawk  Street . 

John  R.  Higgins,  Treasurer 

10  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Room  1506 . 

Ralph  D.  Price,  Secretary 
10  S.  La  Salle  Street . 

INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER 
Donald  R.  Hueber,  President 

144  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thomas  C.  Keller,  Vice  President 

208  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

James  H.  Farrar,  Secretary-Treasurer 

124  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GEORGIA  CHAPTER 
Robert  J.  Dotson,  President 

1 12  W.  Congress  Street . Savannah,  Ga. 

Jack  Robertson,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  1638 . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Flew  Murphy,  Secretary 

488  Cherry  Street . Macon,  Ga. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
Arthur  Eckstein,  President 

370  Seventh  Avenue . New  York,  N.Y. 

Morris  Spear,  Vice  President 

402  Fifth  Avenue . New  Y'ork,  N.Y. 

Harriet  Bensley,  Secretary -Treasurer 

149  Street  &  Third  Avenue . New  York,  N.Y. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHERN 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 


Frank  W.  Nolan,  President 

2nd  and  Spring  Streets . Seattle,  Wash. 

Ruby  M.  Wright,  Secretary 

8or,o-35th  Avenue,  N.  E . Seattle,  Wash. 

HOUSTON  CHAPTER 
C.  Malcolm  Hamilton,  President 

616  Fannin  Street . Houston,  Tex. 

Joe  M.  Sam,  Vice  President 

1820  Calhoun  Avenue . Houston,  Tex. 

Ben  B.  Neuhaus,  Secretary -Treasurer 

818  Union  Natl.  Bank  Building . Houston,  Tex. 


.Chicago,  Ill. 
Chicago,  111. 
.Chicago,  III. 
Chicago,  III. 
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DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION.  1955 


l-LOVD  D.  Hankord,  Chairman 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

George  Brush . Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chari,es  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Textbook  b  College  Contacts  Committee 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick.  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Vice  Chairman 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Howard  Bliss . Detroit,  Mich. 

Speakers’  Bureau  and  Panels  Committee 

Charles  Christel,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jules  Saxe,  Vice  Chairman _ San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Instruction  and  Training  Committee 
Kendall  Cady,  Chairman . Chicago,  111. 


57  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Vice  Chairman 

. New  Orleans  La. 

56  Chas.  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Publications  Committee 
55  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chairman 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

57  William  Walters,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

55  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Journal  Editor. .  .Chicago,  III. 

55  Robert  T.  Hichfield . Washington,  D.  C. 

Research  Committee 

55  Gordon  Tarr,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

56  George  Pipe,  Vice  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

57  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

Standards  &  Planning  Committee 

57  George  Brush,  Chairman . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

56  Felix  T.  Thoeren,  Vice  Chairman 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

55  William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 


COMMITTEES,  1955 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 

Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Wiluam  S.  Everett  Vice  Chairman ..  .Chicago,  Ill. 

Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  Ill. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Florida 

J.  Clydesdale  Cushman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  D.  Dermon . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Robert  J,  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Kenneth  Draper . Detroit,  Mich. 

Hal  G.  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Wm.  D.  Galbreath . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Robert  C.  Goodman . Norfolk,  Va. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . San  Diego,  Calif. 

H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Albert  T.  Grimstead . Quebec,  Canada 

Joseph  J.  Gumburc . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Robert  T.  Hichfield . Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  P.  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 

O.  B.  Johnston . Tulsa,  Okla. 

George  Ditson  Jones . hong  Beach,  Calif. 

Charles  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Frank  J.  Lort . Denver,  Colo. 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Wm.  j.  Martin . Baltimore,  Md. 

William  McAinsh,  Jr . Washington.  D.  C. 


56  John  Ogden . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

55  George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

57  Jules  Saxe . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

55  Waldemar  Spliid . Portland,  Ore. 

57  R.  B.  Waggoman . Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

56  F.  PtXTHE  Waguespack . New  Orleans,  La. 

57  Theodore  J.  Weber . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

56  F.  Orin  Woc»bury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

55  Wm.  a.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

55  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Vice  Chairman 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

56  William  S.  Brenza . Miami,  Fla. 

57  Scott  N.  Brown . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

55  J.  T.  Chiott . Asheville,  N.  C. 

56  Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

57  Edmund  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

57  Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

57  Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

57  George  C.  Ewald . Detroit,  Mich. 

56  Emanuel  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

57  Ellis  Goodman . Camden,  N.  J. 

57  T.  G.  Grant . Tulsa,  Okla. 

56  John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  111. 

55  J.  E.  Hollenbeck . W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

57  Bret  Kelly . Pueblo,  Colo. 

55  A.  F.  Kerns . Memphis,  Tenn. 
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